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PREFACE. 



Neably sixteen years have passed since the death 
of Mrs. Browning ; and her Life still remains to be 
written. We know less of her than of any other 
English woman of genius, the sum of our knowledge 
consisting of the dates of the publication of her writ- 
ings, the years of her birth and death, and a few 
references to her in magazine articles. Her life was 
uneventful, no doubt ; but surely it was worth relat- 
ing: and it will be related, well or ill, as surely as 
the life of Thackeray will. Posterity will insist 
upon knowing it, and materials will be forthcoming. 
Her letters exist among the literary remains of her 
correspondents; and it is to be regretted that they 
have not been collected. So, at least, thinks one of 
her early correspondents, Mr. Richard HengistHome, 
to whose care in preserving them, and whose skill in 
commenting upon them, we owe the present volume. 
The circumstances under which they were written 
are either explained in the letters themselves, or in 
the comments of Mr. Home, a few particulars con- 
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IV PREFACE. 

ceniing whom may interest American readers. He 
occupies a curious position among contemporary 
writers : his reputation is established, but his works 
are not read. He is as much out of print as Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes, and as seldom quoted in collections 
of verse. His life has been an adventurous one. 
He was born at London, in the third year of the 
present century, and was educated at Sandhurst Col- 
lege, in order to be trained for a military life. He 
left college with the expectation of entering into the 
service of the East India Company ; but, being disap- 
pointed in this, he entered as a midshipman in, the 
Mexican navy, which was then engaged in a struggle 
with that of Spain. 

" Who ever saw a noble sight, 
That never view'd a brave sea-fight? " 

So sang Dryden, and so might sing Mr. Home, 
who drank the delight of battle in his youth. When 
peace was restored, he returned to England by the 
way of the United States; and, finding his small 
patrimony wasted by his guardians, he entered upon 
the profession which demands the most and receives 
the least preparation, — that of a man of letters. I 
have not been able to trace the exact order in which 
his writings were published; for bibliogrjiphy is in 
its infancy here and in England. The works by 
which he is best known are his tragedies, which 
were published in the following years: "Cosmo di 
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Medici," 1837; "The Death of Marlowe,'* 1838; 
"Gregory the Seventh," 1840; and the miracle-play 
of " Judas Iscariot," in 1848. His epic of " Orion " 
was published in 1843, and, to show his opinion of 
the epical taste of his countrymen, was sold for one 
farthing a copy. There were two or three farthing 
editions, a penny one, and one, I think, at half a 
crown. Besides these ambitious productions, he 
wrote two children's books : " The History of a Lon- 
don Doll" and " The Good-Natured Bear," "The 
Death Fetch," " Exposition of the False Medium, 
and Barriers excluding Men of Genius from the Pub- 
lic," " The Poor Artist, or Seven Eyesights and One 
Object," and " The Dreamer and the Worker." He 
also wrote a Life of Napoleon, a volume of " Ballads 
and Romances," and edited "A New Spirit of the 
Age," and the " Spirit of Peers and People." He is 
the author of an Introduction to an English transla- 
tion of SchlegePs " Lectures on Dramatic Literature 
and Art," and was at one time editor of the " Monthly 
Repository," and a contributor to the "Church of 
England Quarterly" and the "New Literary Re- 
view." His choice of subjects embraced such diverse 
themes as Poetical Contrasts and Albertus Magnus, 
the Dramatic Mind of Europe, and Chinese Charac- 
teristics — I had nearly written Chinese Metaphysics, 
remembering the critic of the " Eatonsville Gazette," 
who combined his information on that knotty subject 
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by reading up in the Cyclopaedia under the letters 
C. and M. Clearly Mr. Home was an accomplished 
and industrious man of letters in his early manhood. 
His friends were such men as Charles Dickens, 
William Makepeace Thackeray, Leigh Hunt, John 
Forster, and Lord Lytton, and such women as Mary 
Russell Mitford, Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, and Char- 
lotte Bronte. He was a member of the famous com- 
pany of amateurs who played at Devonshire House 
and elsewhere, for the Guild of Literature and Art, 
in "Not so Bad as we Seem;" his parts being that 
of the bully and duellist, Colonel Flint. This was 
in 1851. In 1852 he emigrated to the gold-fields of 
Australia, where he acted as Chief of the mounted 
police, and afterwards as Gold Commissioner. 
After an absence of seventeen years, he returned to 
England, and resumed his old and honorable profes- 
sion. His place in English literature will be settled 
by those who shall follow us. He will always be in- 
teresting, I think, to the student, on account of his 
dramatic writings. He figures well among the band 
of poets who have striven in vain to revive the poetic 
drama of England. Constable, the painter, had a 
favorite saying, that no great thing was ever re- 
peated ; and he gave as instances in point, that there 
were uo second Homeric epics and Shakspeariau 
dramas. About a hundred years after the death of 
the great Master, the poets of the time, Addison, 
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Rowe, and a score of lesser versifiers, wrote poetic 
dramas which were highly thought of. They lived 
their little day, and were forgotten. About a cen- 
tury later, poetic dramas were written again. Cole- 
ridge wrote "Remorse;" Maturin, "Bertram;" 
Shell, "Evadne;" Knowles, "Virginius;" Barry 
Cornwall, "Mirandola;" Milman, "Fazio;" Miss 
Mitford, "Rienzi;" and so on, say for twenty odd 
yeai's, till Talfourd published "Ion;" Bulwer, 
"Richelieu;" Home, his "Cosmo di Medici;" and 
Browning, "Pippa Passes." The English public 
was indulgent to these productions; and their 
writers thought that the good old poetic drama was 
flourishing once more. Not a bit of it. It lasted 
about thirty years at most, and is as dead to-day as 
Julius Caesar. Mr. Tennyson may entertain himself 
by writujg " Mary " and " Harold; " but they might 
as well have remained unwritten. They are too late. 
They are not good closet-plays even, which I think 
Home's tragedies are, judging from extracts from 
them, which are distinguished by energy of thouglit, 
and vigor of expression. Such, in brief, has been 
the life, and such are the works, of Richard Hengist 
Home, the earliest literary friend of Mrs. Browning, 
after Miss Mitford, and so far the only one who has 
considered her letters as a part of the world's heritage 
in her genius. Withheld for a long time, they would 
not have been published now, but for the sudden 
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discovery that they were beginning to fade. " Her 

graphic lines," he writes, *' were in several instances 

on the borders of the vanishing-point." The notes 

to this edition of Mrs. Browning's Letters, with 

two or three exceptions, for which I am responsible, 

are by the editor of the English edition, Mr. S. R. 

Thompson Mayer. 

R. H. o. 
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Elizabeth Barrett Barrett was born at 
Hope End, near Ledbury, in 1809. Of her 
family I know nothing, except that it was 
wealthy. She is said to have given early 
proofs of genius, and to have received a 
learned education in her childhood. She 
attempted to write, both in prose and verse, 
at the age of ten, and made such progress 
that at the age of fifteen she was known 
among her friends as a writer. Ilcr earliest 
volume, an " Essa}" on Mind,*' was pub- 
lished in her seventeenth year (1826). It 
was written in rhyme — the usual English 
heroic Hues, which came into fashion with 
Drj'den and went out with Pope — and, while 
it was not remarkable in a poetical point of 
view, it showed the marks of abundant read- 

ix 
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ing, and a just appreciation of the great 
names who ruled in the kingdom of mind 
which it celebrated, — Plato, Bacon, Locke, 
Bolingbroke, and Condillac. Among othef 
pieces it contained a short poem, " To my 
Father on his Birthday.** 

** 'Neath thy gentleness of praise, 
My father I rose my early lays." 

Of this volume, which is or will be one of 
the curiosities of literature, no trace exists in 
Mrs. Browning's later volumes. 

The next six or seven j'ears of her life were 
passed in severe study of the literature of 
Ancient Greece. Among her friends at this 
time, and for years afterward — in fact till his 
death, in 1848 — was Hugh Stuart Boyd, 
favorably known by his translations from the 
Greek. ("Select Passages of the Writings 
of St. Chrj'sostom, St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
and St. Basil,*' 1806. "A Selection from 
the Poems and Writings of Gregory Nazian- 
zen,*' 1814, &c.) They read their favorite 
authors together, or rather the young student- 
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read to her old master, for he was blind. A 
reminiscence of the happy hours they passed 
together, communing with the mighty minds 
of old, may be found in Mrs. Browning's 
beautiful poem, "Wine of Cyprus," dedicat- 
ed to Mr. Boyd, to whom she was indebted 
for her knowledge of that dainty vintage. 

" I think of those long mornings 

Which my thought goes far to seek. 
When, betwixt the folio's turnings, 

Solenm flowed the rhythmic Greek. 
Fast the pane the mountain spreading, 

Swept the sheep-bell's tinkling noise, 
While a girlish voice was reading 

Somewhat low for ai's and oi's." 

She gives a list of the authors whom they 
studied, not forgetting "our JEschylus, the 
thunderous." Iler next work, a translation 
from JEschj'lus, "Prometheus Bound, and 
Miscellaneous Poems," was published by 
Valpy in 1833. The "London Quarterly 
Review" characterized it as " a remarkable 
performance for a young ladj^, but not a good 
translation in and by itself. It is too fre- 
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quently uncouth without being faithful, and, 
under a pile of sounding words, lets the fire 
go out.'' Mrs. Browning herself considered 
it a failure, and entirely re- wrote it at a later 
period of her life. The Preface to the first 
edition of the ''Prometheus" contained a 
handsome compliment to "the learned Mr. 
Boyd.'* 

In 1836, or thereabout, she, became ac- 
quainted with Miss Mitford, in whose charm- 
ing volume, " Recollections of a Literary 
Life," we find a sketch of her as she then 
appeared. She was certainlj^. Miss Mitford 
declared, one of the most interesting persons 
that she had ever seen. Ilcr figure was slight 
and delicate, with a shower of dark curls full- 
ing on cither side of a most expressive face ; 
large, tender ej'cs, richlj' fringed by dark oye- 
lashes ; a smile like a sunbeam, and such a 
look of youthfulness, that Miss Mitford had 
some difficulty in persuading the friend in 
whose carriage she rode to see her at Chis- 
wick, that this translatress of the " Pro- 
metheus," the authoress of the '' Essay on 
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Mind," was old enough to ba introduced into 
company ! They saw much of each other dur- 
ing Miss Mitford's stay in town, and, in spite 
of the difference in their ages, became warm 
and close friends. They corresponded after 
Miss Mitford returned into the country (" her 
letters," she sa3's, "being just what letters 
ought to be — her own talk put upon paper "), 
and once at least met at Miss Mitford' s own 
house, probably at Three Mile Cross. 

The next ye&Y Miss Barrett broke a blood- 
vessel upon the lungs. She was attended by 
her physician, Dr. Chambers, for over a 
twelvemonth at her father's house in Wimpole 
Street (No. 50) , and, the blood-vessel not heal- 
ing, he ordered her, on the approach of winter, 
to a milder climate. Her eldest brother, a 
brother in heart and talent worthy of such a 
sister, accompanied her to Torqua3\ She 
remained there nearly a twelvemonth, and 
derived much benefit from the mild sea-breezes 
of Devonshire. One fine summer morning 
her brother and a couple of 3'oung friends 
embarked on board a small sailing vessel for a 
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few hours' trip. Excellent sailors all of them, 
and familiar with the coast, thej' sent back the 
boatmen and undertook to manage the craft 
themselves. A few minutes after their em- 
barkation, just as the J were crossing the bar, 
the boat went down, and all who were in her 
perished. The bodies w^ere never found. But 
all that year there were rewards offered for 
them on the corner houses of every village 
street, on ever}- church door, and almost every 
cliff for miles and miles along the coast; 
rewards for their linen even — for any relic 
of the beloved dead ! 

This tragedy nearly killed Elizabeth Barrett. 
She was utterlj- prostrated bj' the horror and 
grief, and, in her morbid sensitiveness, blamed 
herself as being indirectly the cause of it. It 
was not until the following 3'ear that she could 
be removed in an invalid carriage, and by jour- 
neys of twenty'' miles a daj^, to her afflicted 
family and her London home. Her house at 
Torquay stood at the bottom of the cliffs, 
almost close to the sea, and she told Miss Mit- 
ford afterward that, during the whole winter, 
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the sound of the waves rang in her ears like 
the moans of one dying — a fitting chorus to 
her terrible tra^cdv. 

Shs was not idle in her great affliction, 
which occurred, if I understand Miss Mitford's 
narrative rightl}-, in 1837 ; nor had she been 
in the season of convalescence which preceded 
it. In 1838, she published "The Seraphim 
and other Poems.'* The effect of her studies 
was seen in it ; it was as Greek as the subject 
would admit, and she could make it. The 
next 3'ear another volume is set down to her 
by her biographers, "The Romaunt of the 
Page." As this poem, which has since taken 
its place in her collected works, is too short 
for a volume, it was probably only one of a 
number published at that time — the initial 
poem of a volume. It bears the mark of a 
different class of studies, and a wider and 
more human range of thought. It is not 
Greek, not classical, but an essay in the ro- 
mantic school of art. To this period of her 
life, or certainly not much later, belong " The 
Lay of the Brown Rosary," and " The Rhyme 
of the Duchess May. 
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The letters of Miss Mitford are filled with 
allusions to Miss Barrett, whose genius she 
was among the first to discover. She wrote 
to her father from Russell Square on May 27, 
1836, about a visit she had made to the 
giraffes and the diorama with Mr. John 
Kenj^on, who, by the wa}'', was a relative of 
Miss Barrett's: "A sweet 3'oung woman, 
whom we called for in Gloucester Place, went 
with us — a Miss Barrett — who reads Greek 
as I do French, and has published some trans- 
lations from JEschylus, and some most strik- 
ing poems. She is a delightful j'^oung crea- 
ture ; shy and timid and modest. Nothing 
but desire to see me got her out at all, but 
now she is coming to us to-morrow night 
also." A da}" later she wrote of her again: 
*' She is so sweet and gentle, and so prettj'', 
that one looks at her as if she w^ere some 
bright flower ; and she saj's it is like a dream 
that she should be talking to me, whose 
works she knows by heart." A month or 
two later she wrote to her friend the Rev. 
William Harness, from her residence at Three 
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Mile Cross, that Henry Gary (meaning the 
translator of Dante) declared to her that the 
notes to Miss Barrett's "Essaj' on Mind" 
contained allusions to books, as if known by 
everybod}', which no young man of Oxford of 
his day had ever looked into. There was for 
ten years an interchange of letters between 
]\Iiss Mitford and Miss Barrett, and it is to 
be hoped that the letters of the latter will 
one day be published. That they covered a 
wide range of reading is certain, from the 
answers that were written to them. Great 
was her distraction in the grief which over- 
powered her after the death of her brother. 
She read, read, read, to the wonderment of 
her physician. He could not understand her 
fondness for such hard books : so, not to 
pain him more than was necessary, she had a 
small edition of Plato bound to resemble a 
novel. She returned to London a confirmed 
invalid, and was confined to one large and 
commodious but darkened chamber in her 
father's house, and restricted from the society 
of all but her family and one or two devoted 
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friends. Miss Mitford frequently travelled 
live and forty miles to see her, and returned 
the same evening without entering another 
house. She read, Miss Mitford tells us, 
almost every book worth reading, iu almost 
every language, and gave herself, heart and 
soul, to that poetry of which she seemed born 
to be the priestess. Among her acquirements 
in this dark period of sorrow and sickness 
was a thorough knowledge of Hebrew, which 
she studied for the sake of reading the Old 
Testament in the original. The result of her 
Greek and Hebrew affinities was seen in her 
next work, "The Drama of Exile." This 
was published in 1844, opening, if I remem- 
ber righth', the first of the two substantial 
volumes in which she had collected all she 
wished to preserve of her previous volumes — 
the first complete edition of her works. Here 
for the first time appeared her beautiful poem, 
"Lady Gcraldiue's Courtship,'' which was 
written, Miss Mitford tells us, in the incredi- 
ble space of twelve hours ! " And the writer 
s a delicate woman, a confirmed invalid, 
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just dressed and supported for two or three 
hours from her bed to her sofa, and so back 
again." Truly, these delicate, womanly 
souls have a world of inherent strength and 
vitality. 

Among other modern poets mentioned by 
her in " Lady Geraldine's Courtship " was 
Mr. Robert Browning, whose series of poems 
and plays, " Bells and Pomegranates," was 
then in the course of publication. The lines 
in which she referred to him and his works 
were as follows : — 

" Or from Browning some * Pomegranate/ which, if 
cut deep down the middle, 
Shows a heart within blood-tinctured, of a veined 
humanity." 

This compliment to his Muse touched Mr. 
Browning, and he called upon the poetess. 
By the blunder of a new servant he was 
shown up to her sick-chamber. What passed 
between them at their first interview has not 
been revealed ; but the poet obtained permis- 
sion to renew his visits. 
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The authencity of this anecdote has been 
called in question, and perhaps justlj". I 
give it on the authoritj^ of Mr. George S. 
Hillard, who was acquainted with the Brown- 
ings. For soon there were two poets of that 
name, Mr. Robert Browning, author of " Bells 
and Pomegranates," and Mrs. Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, author of " Lady Geraldine's 
Courtship," which proved a poetic prefiguratiou 
of her own. Her famil}" were opposed to it, 
we are told, and to the marriage which fol- 
lowed in the autumn of 1846. The determined 
little woman persisted, however, and rose 
from her sick-bed to marry the man she 
loved, who carried her away to Italy. They 
settled at Florence in Casa Guidi, fit dwelling 
for poets. It has often been described, espe- 
cially the room in which Mrs. Browning 
received her friends. Cosy, comfortable, ele- 
gant, it was a kind of ideal chamber, neither 
a library, nor a parlor, but a happy blending 
of both. There were old pictures on the 
walls in old frames : easj'-chairs and lounges 
were scattered about, and along the walls 
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were large carved book-cases crammed with 
books in many languages, Greek, be sure, being 
among them. Dispose these as picturesquely 
as possible, and add to them innumerable 
little trifles, objects of art, bric-a-brac, &c., 
and 5'ou have a dim idea of the room in 
which Mrs. Browning wrote her poems. The 
contrast between it and her old sick-chamber 
in Wimpole Street was as great as the con- 
trast between her life as a maiden, and her 
life as a wife. It was as happy as it should 
have been, with but one shadow on it, — X 
hope not a very dark one, — the refusal of her 
father to be reconciled with her. 

Mrs. Browning, the celebrated poet at 
Florence, is loss known to us than the se- 
cluded Miss Barrett reading Greek at Tor- 
qua}'. No English poet, from Milton dbwn, 
was ever so decplj' attached to Italy as she. 
Her heart burned for it with more than 
poetic emotion, — burned and flamed with the 
unquenchable Arc of patriotism. What she 
felt the world knew, in 1851, when she pub- 
lished her " Casa Guidi Windows," as it 
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knew what she was, when it read her " Son- 
nets from the Portuguese," which are to me 
the most remarkable personal poems ever 
written. Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
whose critical talents are of the highest order,, 
has something to say on this point in his 
" Victorian Poets," an admirable book, which 
not only proves that a poet can write prose, 
but that he can be just and generous to his 
fellow-singers. "Never was man or min- 
strel," he writes, " so honored as her ' most 
gracious singer of high poems.' In the 
tremor of her love she undervalued herself — 
with all her feebleness of body, it was enough 
for any man to live within the atmosphere of 
such a soul ! In fine the Portuguese Sonnets, 
whose title was a screen behind which the 
singer poured out her full heart, are the most 
exquisite poetry hitherto written b}' a woman, 
and of themselves justify us in pronouncing 
their author the greatest of her sex, —on the 
ground that the highest mission of the female 
poet is the expression of love, and that no 
other woman approaching her in genius has 
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essayed the ultimate form of that expres- 
sion." 

The BrownlDgs spent their summers in 
Florence, and their winters in Rome, and 
occasionally visited England. "This sum- 
mer," saj^s Miss Mitford, writing in 1851, 
" I have had the exquisite pleasure of seeing 
her once more in London, with a lovely boy at 
her knee, almost as well as ever, and telling 
mq of Italian rambles, of losing herself in 
chestnut forests, and scrambling on mule-back 
up the sconce of extinct volcanoes." Mr. 
Bayard Taylor, who was in London at this 
time, met the mated poets, as he has told us 
in "At Home and Abroad," a collection of 
pleasant sketches of life, scenerj', and men. 
" Calling, one afternoon fii September, at their 
residence in Devonshire Street," he writes, "I 
was fortunate enough to find both at home, 
though on the eve of their return to Florence. 
In a small drawing-room on the first floor I 
met Browning, who received me with great 
cordiality. In his lively, cheerful manner, 
quick voice, and perfect self-possession, ho 
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made the impression of an American rather 
than an Englishman. He was then, I should 
judge, about thirty-seven 3'ears of age, but 
his dark hair was already- streaked with gray 
about the temples. His complexion was fair, 
with perhaps the faintest olive tinge, ej^es 
large, clear, and gra}", nose strong and well 
cut, mouth full and rather broad, and chin 
pointed, though not prominent. His forehead 
broadened rapidly upwards from the outer 
angle of the eyes, slightl}' retreating. The 
strong individuality which marks his poetry 
was expressed, not only in his face and head, 
but in his whole demeanor. He was about 
the medium height, strong in the shoulders, 
but slender at the waist, and his movements 
expressed a combination of vigor and elas- 
ticitj'. Another gentleman wa3 present," Mr. 
Taylor goes on to sa}', — a very large gentle- 
man of between lift}^ and sixt}^, who weighed 
two hundred and fifty pounds at least, and 
whose rosy face, bald head, and rotund body 
suggested a prosperous brewer, had not a live- 
lier intelligence than most brewers ma}^ be sup- 
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posed to possess twinkled in his bright genial 
eyes. This was Mr. John Kenj'on, who, as I 
have said, was a relative of Mrs. Browning, 
and who devoted his time and fortune to making 
his friends happy. Entitled to a place among 
the poets of the period, on account of his 
" Rh3*med Plea for Tolerance," published some 
eighteen years before, he has two claims to 
the world's remembrance, — one the legacy 
of ten thousand pounds which he loft to Mrs. 
Browning, the other the charming Anacreon- 
tic " Lil}' on liquid roses floating." Such was 
Mr. Ken3'on, who had called to bid the 
Brownings good-by, and whom Browning 
characterized after his departure as " Kenyon 
the Magnificent." " His eulogy was interrupt- 
ed bv the entrance of Mrs. Browninj?, whom 
he ran to meet with a boyish liveliness. She 
was slight and fragile in appearance, with a 
pale, wasted face, shaded by masses of soft 
chestnut curls which fell on her cheeks, 
and serious eyes of bluish-gra}'. Her frame 
seemed to be altogether disproportionate to her 
soul. This at least was the first impression : 
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her personalit}', frail as it appeared, soon exer- 
cised its power, and it seemed a natural thing 
that she should have written the ^ Cry of the 
Children ' or the ^ Lad}' Geraldino's Courtship.' 
I also understood how these two poets, so 
different both intellectually and physically, 
should have found their complements in each 
other. The fortunate balance of their recip- 
rocal qualities makes them an exception to the 
rule that the intcrmaniage of authors is unad- 
visable, and they appear to be — and are — 
perfectly happy in their wedded life." The 
Brownings expressed great satisfaction with 
their American reputation, and the conversa- 
tion taking a turn that led to American Art 
Mrs. Browning expressed the belief that a 
Republican form of government was unfavor- 
able to the Fine Arts. Mr. Taylor dissented 
to this opinion, and a general historical dis- 
cussion ensued, which was carried on for some 
time with the greatest spirit, husband and 
wife taking directly opposite views. When 
the good humored discussion ended the third 
Browning mentioned by Miss Mitford ap- 
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peared. " Their child, a blue-e3'ed, golden- 
haired bo}' of two years old, was brought into 
the room. He stammered Italian sentences 
only ; he knew nothing, as jet, of his native 
tongue. He has since exhibited a remarkable 
genius for music and drawing — a fortunate 
circumstance, for inherited genius is alwaj's 
fresher and more vigorous when it seeks a 
new form of expression." 

Mr. Ta^'lor pursued his journey to the East, 
and the Brownings returned to Florence, which 
the}" made their permanent home, though they 
visited England from time to time. In 1856 
Mrs. Browning published her longest poem 
"Aurora Leigh,'* and in 1860, "Napoleon 
III. in Italy.*' 

I have given a glimpse of the Brownings, 
as Mr. Ta^'lor saw them : 1 will now give a 
glimpse of them as they saw themselves. It 
is in the shape of a joint letter which they 
wrote to Leigh Hunt, on the 6th of October, 
1857, from Bagni di Lucca, and which was 
published in 1862, in his " Correspondence," 
edited by his eldest son. As this work has 
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not been republished here, I am sure that 
American readers will welcome this addition 
to their knowledge of the wedded life of the 
Brownings. Thus runs their joint letter to 
the old poet at Hammersmith : — 

" Dear Leigu Hunt, — (it is hard to write, 
but 5*ou bade me do so ; j-et I had better say 
' Master Hunt,' as the}' used to call Webster 
or Ford). A nine months' silence after such 
a letter as 3'our3 seems too strange even to 
you perhaps. So understand that you gave us 
more delight at once than we could bear ; that 
was the beginning of the waiting to recover 
spirit and do one's feelings a little less injus- 
tice. But soon followed unexpected sorrows 
to us and to jou, and the expression of even 
gratitude grew hard again. Certainly all this 
while your letter has been laid before our very 
e3*es, and we have waited for a brighter day 
than ever came till we left Florence two 
months ago and more, then we brought it to 
* answer ' among the chestnut-trees ; but imme- 
diately on our arrival a friend was attacked by 
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fever, and we were kept in anxiety about him 
for six weeks. At last he recovered suffi- 
ciently to leave for Florence, and (just think) 
our little boj^ became ill, for the first time in his 
life, and gave us solicitude enough for a fort- 
night ; it is nothing now that it is over ; he is 
going about now almost as well as before, and 
we go away to-morrow, as I said. But I will 
try and get one, at least, of the joys I came 
to find here, and reallj* write to 3'ou from this 
place, as I meant to. ' I ' — you know it is 
my wife that 1 write for, though j'ou entangle 
either of us by the reverberations (so to speak) 
of pleasures over and above the pleasure j'ou 
give us. I intend to saj', that you praise that 
poem, and mix it up with praiso of her very 
self, and then give it to me directlj^, and then 
give it back to her with the pride 3'ou have 
just given me, and then it somehow comes 
back to me increased so far, till the effect is 
just as you probably* intended. 1 wish my 
wife may know 3'ou more : I wish 3^ou may see 
and know her more, but you can not live by 
her eleven years, as I have done — or, yes, 
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what can Dot you do, being the man, the poet 
you are? — This last word, I dare think, I 
have a right to sa}' ; I have always venerated 
you as a poet ; I believe your poetry to be sure 
of its eventual reward ; other people, not un- 
likel}^, ma}^ feel like me, that there has been no 
need of getting into feverous haste to cry out 
on what is ; 3'et 3'ou, who wrote it, can leave it 
and look at other poetr}', and speak so of it : 
how well of you ! 

" I am still too near 'Aurora Leigh' to 
be quite able to see it all ; my wife used to 
write it, and lay it down to hear our child 
spell, or when a visitor came, — it was thrust 
under a cushion then. At Paris, a year ago 
last March, she gave me the first six books to 
read, I never having seen a line before. She 
then wrote the rest, and transcribed them in 
London, where 1 read them also. I wish, in 
one sense, that I had written and she had 
read it. I shall commend myself to j'ou b}" 
telling 3'ou this. Indeed the proper acknowl- 
edgment of 3'our letter seems to be that one 
should do something, not say something. If 
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you were here, I might quite naturally begin 
repeating ' Giaffar ' or ' Solomon,* and the 
rest. You would see if I was not capable of 
getting all the good out of your praise. 

" While I write, there is a strange thing 
that happened last night, impossible to get 
out of my thoughts. It may give 3'ou pain 
to tell you of it, 3'et if with the pain com« 
triumphant memories and hopes, as I expect 
there will, you may choose the pain with 
them. What decides me to tell it is that I 
heard you 3'cars ago allude to the destruction 
of a volume of 'Lamia, Isabella,' &c., to be 
restored to you yet, — now 3'ou remember ; 
also, I think, of 3'our putting my name near 
Shelley's in the end of jour letter, where 3-0U 
say, ' Since I lost Shelle}'.' Is it not strange 
that I should have transcribed for the first 
time, last night, the ' Indian Serenade,' that, 
together with some verses of Metastasio, ac- 
companied the book? That I should have 
been reserved to tell the present possessor of 
them, to whom the}' were presented by Capt. 
Roberts, — wJiat the poem was, and tJiat it 
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had been published I It is preserved reli- 
giously ; but the characters are all but illegi- 
ble, and I needed a good magnifying glass to 
be quite sure of such of them as remain. The 
end is that I have rescued three or four varia- 
tions in the reading of that divine little poem, 
as one reads it, at least, in the ' Posthumous 
Poems.' It is headed the ' Indian Serenade ' 
(not ' Lines to an Indian Air *). In the first 
stanza, the seventh line is ' Hath led me ; ' in 
the second, the third line is, ' And the cham- 
pak's odors fail ; ' and the eighth, ' O ! Beloved 
as thou art I ' In the last stanza, the seventh 
line was, 'Oh, press it to thine own again.' 
Are not all these better readings? (even to 
the ' Hath ' for ' Has '.) There, I give them 
you as 3*ou gave us Milton's hair. If I have 
mistaken in telling you, j'ou will understand 
and forgive. 

" I think I will ask my wife to say a word 
or two so that I shall be sure you will forgive. 
Now let my wife say the remainder. All I 
have wished to do — know how little likely it 
was that I should succeed in that — was to 
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assure you of my pride and affectionate grati- 
tude. — God bless you ever, 

''Dear friend, I will say; for I feel it 
must be something as good as friendship that 
can forgive and understand this silence, so 
much like the veriest human kind of ingrati- 
tude. When I look back and think — all this 
time after that letter, and not a sign made — 
I wonder. Yet if you knew ! First of all, we 
were silent because we waited for informa- 
tion which you seemed to desire. Then there 
were sadder reasons. Poor ' Aurora,' that 3'ou 
were so more than kind to (oh, how can I 
think of it?) has been steeped in tears, and 
•some of them of a ver}- bitter sort. Your 
letter was addressed to my husband, you 
knowing by your delicate true instinct where 
3"our praise would give most pleasure ; but I 
believe Robert had not the heart to write 
when I felt I should not have the spirits to 
add a word in the proper ke3% We came 
here from Florence a few months ago to get 
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repose and cheerfulness from the sight of 
the mountains ; we said to ourselves that we 
would speak to you at ease — instead of which 
the w^ord was taken from our own mouth, 
and we have done little but sit by sick-beds 
and meditate on gastric fevers. So disturbed 
we have been — so sad ! Our little precious 
child the last victim. To see him lying still 
on his golden curls, with cheeks too scarlet 
to suit the poor patient eyes, looking so 
frightfully like an angel ! It was very hard. 
But this is over, I do thank God, and we are 
on the point of carrying back our treasure 
with us to Florence to-moiTow, quite re 
covered, if a little thinner and weaker, and 
the young voice as merry as ever. You are 
aware that that child I am more proud of than 
twenty ' Auroras,' even after Leigh Hunt has 
praised them. He is eight 3'ears old, and has 
never been ' crammed^' but reads English, 
Italian, French, German, and plays the 
piano — then is the sweetest child ! sweeter 
than he looks. When he was ill, he said to 
7e, 'You pet! don't be unhappy about me. 
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Think it's a boy in the street, and be a little 
sorr}^, but not unhappy.' Who could not be 
unhappy I wgnder ? 

" I never saw 3'our book called the ' Reli- 
gion of the Heart.' It's the only book of 
3'ours I never saw, and I mean to wipe out 
that reproach on the soonest day possible. I 
receive more dogmas, perhaps, (m^- ' perhaps ' 
being in the dark rather) than you do. I 
believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ in the 
intensest sense — that he was God absolutely. 
But for the rest, I am very unorthodox about 
the spirit, the flesh, and the devil, and if 3'ou 
would not let me sit by^ 3'ou, a great many 
churchmen wouldn't; in fact, chiu'ches all 
of them, as at present constituted, seem too 
narrow and low to hold true Christianity in 
its proximate developments. I, at least, can 
not help believing them so. 

" My dear friend, can we dare after our sins 
against 3'ou, — can we dare wish for a letter 
from 3'ou sometimes? Ask, we dare not. 
God bless 3'ou. Even if 3'ou had not praised 
me and made me so grateful, I should be 
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grateful to you for three things — for your 
poetry (that first), then for Milton's hair, 
and then for the memor}- 1 have of our visit 
to 3'ou, when you sat in that chair and spoke 
so mildly and deeply at once. 

" Let me be ever affectionately yours, 

" Elizabeth Barrett Browning.'* 

Thus concerning each other, this poet-wife 
and poet-husband, the latter of whom pub- 
lished his "Men and Women" in the same 
3'ear as " Aurora Leigh." lie gave a poetic 
summar}^ of his intentions and his work in 
the last poem in that selection of dramatic 
studies, and closed with the following address 
to his Love : — 

" This I say of me, but think of you, Love; 
This to you — yourself my moon of poets I 
Ah, but that's the world's side — there's the won- 
der — 
Thus they see you, praise you, think they know you. 
There, in turn I stand with them and praise you, 
Out of my own self, I dare to phrase it. 
But the best is when I glide from out them, 
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Cross a step or two of dubious twiliglit, 
Come out on the other side, the novel 
Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of, 
Where I hush and bless myself with silence. 

Oh, their Kafael of the dear Madonnas, 
Oh, their Dante of the dread Inferno, 
Wrote one song — and in my brain I sing it. 
Drew one angel — borne, see, on my bosom I " 

The fiery spirit of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, which so o*erinformed its tenement of 
clay, found rest at Casa Guidi, on June 29, 
1861. Half an hour after daybreak she had 

"Another morn than ours." 

Leigh Hunt called her the " Sister of Ten- 
nyson,'* and another writer, more daringly, 
the " Daughter of Shakspearei" I think she 
was worthy of that high parentage. 

It. H. S. 
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A LADY with whom I have the honor to 
be acquainted — the author of some recentl}" 
published volumes of true po^etry — is in the 
habit of excusing herself to her correspond- 
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exits far the brevity of her notes, on the 
ground that "letter-writing" is one of the 
lost arts. The present generation seems to 
have become "too fast" for it. Recalling 
to memory the celebrated letter-writers of 
a more leisurely literary' period, — Madame 
de Sevigne, Madame de Stael, and Lady 
Mary Wortley-Montagu ; and among men, the 
more highly-finished and future-e^-ed letter- 
writers, such as Pope, Addison, Cowper, Hor- 
ace Walpole, and others, one begins to see 
that there is much truth in the assertion. 
That the " loss " of the art is mainly attribu- 
table to an impatient sense of the loss of 
time will scarcely be denied, if we bring our 
view down to the nearer dates of the admi- 
rable letters of Robert Burns, of Southey, of 
Mary Russell Mitford, Leigh Hunt, Charles 
Dickens, Harriet Martineau, Sara Coleridge, 
and those of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, a 
portion of which are now first given to the 
world. 

Putting mere fine talk out of court, and 
presupposing some brains, study, and expert- 
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ence, the art of letter-writing is just the art, 
so to speak, of being natural. In other 
words, it is not an art at all. Inasmuch as 
nobody comes to read with facility till a good 
deal of reading has been done ; so in writing 
with facility, a considerable amount of previ- 
ous writing is to be understood ; and once 
taking this for granted, letter-writing, vary- 
ing in character and excellence with the indi- 
vidual writer, is, in its highest forms of 
success, the natural and spontaneous outpour- 
ing of a well-stored intellect, a genial spirit, 
the wit and humor that comes unsought, and 
the abandon of soul and heart which arises 
from the full belief of addressing a congenial 
mind. Letters of this kind are the perfection 
of refined colloquiality. Those of Miss Mit- 
ford carried the carelessness of implicit confi- 
dence to an amusing extent, innumerable 
letters and notes from her having been written 
on any scraps of paper at hand, old envelopes 
turned inside out, and blank edges of news- 
papers, the outsides of many letters being 
frequently half covered with postscripts and 
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after-thoughts. Those of Mrs. Browning had 
no external signs of this eas}', ofT-hand care- 
lessness, but witJiin they were the peifection 
of confiding frankness, and the complete un- 
disguised expression of the writer's thought 
and feeling upon every subject she touched. 

It will be remembered that Miss Barrett, 
having been for 3'ears confiued to her rooms, 
like an exotic plant in a greenhouse, being 
considered in constant danger of rapid de- 
cline, occupied herself in the arduous study 
of poetr}', and in acquiring a knowledge of 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. 
She was well acquainted with all the greatest 
authors of France and Italy, in the original, 
and she was a most assiduous reader of Eng- 
lish literature, conversant equally with the 
earliest authors and the best of her own da3\ 
Her criticisms in the "Athenaeum" are 
among the finest ever penned, discriminating 
and applauding all the power and beauty, 
lenient to errors and shortcomings, and rich 
with imaginative illustrations. That the same 
merits, united to a subtle instinct as to char- 
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acter, the more remarkable considering her 
years of seclusion, characteiize her private 
letters, has hitherto only been known to the 
few who enjo^'ed her society, or ranked among 
her correspondents. 

My first introduction to Miss Barrett was 
by a note from Mrs. Orme, inclosing one from 
the young lady, containing a short poem, 
with the modest request to be frankly told 
whether it might be ranked as poetry or 
merely verse. As there could be no doubt 
in the recipient's mind on that point, the 
poem was forwarded to " Colburn's New 
Monthl}'," edited at that time by Mr. Bulwer 
(afterwards the late Lord Lytton), where it 
duly appeared in the current number. The 
next manuscript sent to me was " The Dead 
Pan," and the poetess at once started on her 
bright and noble career. 

It was thus my happiness to be instrumen- 
tal in fii'st introducing Miss E. B. Barrett to 

« 

the literary world. In addition to this fact 
(to me a source of just pride) , it must be re- 
membered that I was many years her senior. 
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that I had published several works, and had 
many literary engagements (with the whole 
of which she was fully acquainted), and that 
she knew of my varied experiences in foreign 
lands ; a combination which, acting upon her 
imagination in solitude, together with a most 
unexampled over-estimate of mj' services, 
evoked expressions of gratitude and defer- 
ence, and which, with profound respect to her 
memory, I beg to disclaim. For the frequent 
reference, also, to my Tragedies and other 
works, let me ask the reader to grant me his 
pardon — the more necessary, if, as will be 
likely with so many readers of the present 
day, he has never read a line of them ; and it 
may strengthen my excuse for the inability to 
omit such passages, if I remind him that the 
books in question have been, for the most 
part, long out of print. Matters very clear 
in the letters as they stand would become 
misty and confused if I erased those passages. 
The first of Miss Barrett's letters that I 
have been able to find refers to a contribution 
of mine, written at her request, to one of 
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*'Finden's Illustrated Animals/' edited by 
her friend Miss Mitford. I did not at all like 
these ornamental efflorescences of passing 
literature, as both ladies knew ; the thing was 
done, nevertheless, being cast in the shape of 
a trilogy, founded on the German legend of 
the "Death-Fetches." I have never seen it 
since, nor has an3'body else in all probability, 
for it shared the deserved fate of these annual 
gildings. 

I. "Beacon Terrace, Torquay, 

" Nov. 20th, 1839. 

" My dear Sir, — In passing to the imme- 
diate occasion of my troubling 3'ou with these 
lines, allow me to thank you — to join mine 
to the thanks of many — for the pleasure of 
admiration (surely not the least of the pleas- 
ures of this world) with which I have read 
your trilogy. It is so full of fine conception, 
that its brevity grows into a fault, — one would 
so willingly see it brought out into detail and 
consummation. But, even as it is, believe in 
my contentment — speaking for myself. 
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"The moonlight scene is exquisite, and 
there is (particularly distinguishable in that) 
a music of broken cadences which I have sel- 
dom observed out of Shakespeare. It is the 
Fetch of a great tragedy — for all the briefness. 

" I should not have ventured to trouble yon 
with opinions you might so easily take for 
granted, if it were not for another circum- 
stance. Two months or more ago, you will 
remember asking me to send you a short poem 
by return of post, for a particular purpose. 
I was ill able to write at the time, but still 
worse able to endure the appearance of dis- 
courtesy towards you in such a trifle, and 
therefore I sent 3'ou two MSS. which I had by 
me, the shortest I had, but evidently too long 
to suit you. I did it just and only that you 
might not think me ill-natured ; and the event 
having proved that uselessness.to you other- 
wise, perhaps you would be kind enough to 
inclose them back to me — that is, if you can 
readily put your hand upon them. The 
' Madrigal of Flowers ' is one title, and the 
* Cry of the Human ' the other. I am afraid 
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of involving you in some trouble of search for 
which you may well reproach me. So pray, 
if you cannot readily put your hand upon 
them, put the subject out of your head. 
" Very sincerely yours, 

^'Elizabeth B. Baisbeit. 
" To R. H. Home, 

" 75, Gloucester Place, London." 

The next letter alludes to a sad event — 
the drowning of Miss Barrett's brother, while 
on a boating excursion, almost before her 
eyes: — 

n. [Postmark — ToBQUAY, May 17th, 1840.] 

"I shall be more at ease when I have 
thanked you, dear Mr. Home, for your assur- 
ance of sympathy, which in its feeling and 
considerate expression, a few days since, 
touched me so nearly and deeply. Without it 
I should have written when I was able — I 
mean physically able — for, in the exhaustion 
consequent upon fever, I have been too weak 
to hold a pen. As to reluctancy of feeling, 
believe me that I must change more than 
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illness or grief can change me, before it 
becomes a painful effort to communicate with 
one so very kind as j'ou have been to me* 
Kindness and sympathy are not such common 
things. And as to the straiigership — wh}', 
a friend is proved b}' remaining one in adver- 
sity. You began to be one in mine ; and for 
tJiat reason — a peculiarit}- which in separat- 
ing 3'ou from the class of ordinary friends 
removes 3'ou still further from that of strangers 
— it is easier for yon to forget this, than for 
me. 

" Besides the appreciated sympathy, I have 
to acknowledge four proofs of your remem- 
brance, the seals of which lay unbroken for a 
fortnight or more after their removal here. 
In one letter was something about ' neglect ' 
— you told me never to fancy a silence into a 
neglect. Was I likely to do it? Was there 
any room for even fancy to try ? That would 
be still more surprising than the fact of your 
making room for a thought of me in the multi- 
tude of your occupations. 

" You liave been in the fields — I know by 
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the flowers — and found there, I suppose, 
betwcea the flowers and the life and dear Mrs. 
Orme, that pleasant dream (for me!) about 
my going to London at Easter. I never 
dreamt it. And while yovL wrote, what a 
mournful contrar}'^ was going on here I It 
was a heavy blow (may God keep yoxi from 
such ! I knew you would be sorry for me 
when you heard) . It was a heavy blow for 
all of us — and I, being weak, you see, was 
struck down as by a bodily blow, in a moment, 
without having time for tears. I did not 
think, indeed, to be better any more, but I 
have quite rallied now — except as to strength 
— and they say that on essential points I 
shall not suffer permanently* — and this is a 
comfort to poor papa. 

" But oh, Mr. Home, God's will is so high 
above humanity, that its goodness and per- 
fectness cannot be scanned at a glance, and 
would be very terrible if it were not for His 
manifested love — manifested in Jesus Christ. 
Only that holds our hearts tc^ether when He 
shatters the world." 
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" Saturday. 

"I had finished ' Napoleon,' and was about 
to write to you on the subject, and I will still 
write. Now — ' Gregory I ' 

" ' His large hands sway the air about my 
head.' 

" I have read but little latel}^, and not at 
all until ver}^ lately ; but two or three days 
ago papa held up ' Gregory ' before my eyes 
as something sure to bring pleasure into them. 
'Ah! I knew that would move you.' After 
all, I have scarcely been long enough face to 
face with him to apprehend the full grandeur 
of his countenance. There are very grand 
things, and expounded in j^our characteristic 
massiveness of diction. But it does so far 
appear to me that for the tragic heights, and 
for that passionate singleness of purpose in 
which you surpass the poets of our time, we 
shall revert to 'Cosmo' and to 'Marlowe.* 
Well — it may be very wrong — I must think 
over my thoughts. And at any rate the ' Essay 
on Tragic Influence ' is full of noble philoso- 
phy and poetry. Only you do more honor to 
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the stage and the actorship than I could do. 
Traged}' is a high fonn of poetry — perhaps the 
highest — and absolutel}' independent, in its 
own essence, of stages ; which involve, to my 
mind, little more than its translation into a 
grosser form, in order to its apprehension by 
the vulgar. What Macread}' can touch ' Lear ' ? 
In brief, if the union between tragedy and the 
gaslights be less incongruous and absurd than 
the union between Church and State, is it less 
desecrative of the Divine theory? In the 
clashing of my No against your Yes, I must 
write good-b3% 

"Do believe me, under all circumstances, 
truly and gratefully 3'ours, 

"E. B. Barrett. 

*' Will you tell me when there is any criti- 
cism upon ' Gregory ' made by ot aweioi, in 
case I should miss any ? I am anxious for 
the laurels. And 3'ou will not be angry that 
I revert to * Cosmo ' ? ' Cosmo ' is ' Cosmo ; ' 
the precedence, were it granted, is only you 

Ofj'OU.'* 
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III. [Undated, but apparently very soon after the 
letter from Torquay of May 17th, 1840.] 

** It requires some moral courage, dear Mr. 
Home, to send you such a present as this 
cream. But it is of Britannia's Pastorals, 
and the only fit tribute from Devonshire — 
and people like it sometimes in their coffee 
or tea, or with tlieir fruit. Therefore I pre- 
forgive your laughing at me. 

* ' ' Gregor}^ ' enlarges while j'ou gaze. Indeed 
it is a grand production, and one upon which 
I congratulate both 3'ou and our literature. 

'' The whole of the fourth and fifth acts 
lies in masses before my admiration, with 
short interventions. How sublime is the 
prayer — that one epithet, ' the insufficient 
sea ' — and how much besides, which I can't 
write of this morning, is not to be forgotten 
while day follows day. Your Elizabethan 
fashion of malleting down 3'our metaphors 
into the groundwork produces a diction of 
extraordinary power — it is concentrated lan- 
guage. Most truly yours, 

"Elizabeth B. Barrett. 

" Torquay, Thursday morning." 
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ly. [Date faded, but looks like June 30th, 1840.] 

" You will think there is no end of me, and 
I am thinking of engaging a secretary to copy 
out the extracts from Miss Mitford's letters to 
me, which are addressed to you. Here I send 
you a page which belongs to you, and is all 
about 3*our apotheosis in the «hape of a 
geranium at the next Chiswick fete. This 
relates to Mr. Foster's geranium. I had an- 
other letter two days ago about a seedling of 
her own, which is also called after 3'ou, and 
of which both 3'ou and I, if we and the sun 
behave pretty well, are promised a descendant 
plant next year. And now, dear Mr. Home, 
I will let you go in peace. 

" Tell me, whenever next you write, 
both how you are and how the shilling 
* Orion ' is going off, for I confess to a 
cui^iosity. 

" Yours, 

*'E. B. B. 

*' Mr. Haydon has lost the ' Cartoon prize/ 
I am so sorry. 
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**I have explaiDcd to Miss Mitford your 
impossibilities and j^our probabilities — for 
the early part of July, I mean." 

The new geranium of the Ohiswick fete^ 
and Miss Mitford* s " seedling," which were 
to be called " Orion," together with the refer- 
ence to other matters made in the foregoing 
note, arose in consequence of the friendly 
interest taken in that gratuitous experiment 
of the first edition of " Orion " by both these 
ladies. 

The next letter refers to the unusual cir- 
cumstance of a " hooping-cough " being 
caught a second time. Having been engaged 
as one of the Assistant Commissioners in the 
Government inquiry into the "Employment 
of Children and Young Persons in Mines 
and Manufactories," I chanced one day to be 
seated for a couple of hours, during an east 
wind of the winter months, taking the evi- 
dence of some children, in a newly plastered 
church ante-room, with the accompaniment of 
a thorough draught from doors and windows ; 
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and a first-rate cough, with all the " hoop- 
ing" convulsions, like "laughter holding 
both his sides" (with a difference) , was the 
consequence. But a much more important 
subject, viz., the struggles of an heroic spirit 
in a most fragile frame, will be discovered 
in the following interesting and touching 
letter : — 

V. [Post-mark — Torquay, June 12th, 1841.] 

"My dear Mr. Horne, — I am so sorry 
about the hooping-cough. As a means of 
'rejuvenescence,' wh}-, one might as pleas- 
antly pass into and through Medea's kettle. 
Do try to remember when you write again, 
and tell me how 3'ou are; if the change 
of air perfects the good it has begun. For 
my own part, I never had the hooping- 
cough at all. I stood alone in my famil}', 
and wouldn't have it when everj^body else 
was hooping. 

"I am revived just now — pleased, anx- 
ious, excited altogether, in the hope of 
touching at last upon my last daj^s at this 
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place. I have been up, and bore it excel- 
lently — up an hour at a time without faint- 
ing — and on several da3's without injuiy — 
and now am looking forward to the journey. 
My physician has been open with me, and is 
of opinion that there is a good deal of risk 
to be nm in attempting it. But my mind is 
made up to go ; and if the power remains to 
me, I will go. To be at home, and relieved 
from the sense of doing evil where I would 
soonest bring a blessing — of breaking up 
poor papa's domestic peace into fragments 
by keeping m^- sisters here (and he won't let 
them leave me) — would urge me into an}' 
possible ' risk ' — to say nothing of the con- 
tinual repulsion, night and day, of the sights 
and sounds of this dreary place. There will 
be no opposition. So papa promised me at 
the beginning of last winter that I should 
go when it became 'possible.' Then Dr. 
Scully did not talk of ' risk,' but of certain 
consequences. He said I should die on 
the road. I know how to understand the 
change of phrase. Tliere is only a 'risk' 
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now — and the journey is 'possible.' So I 
go. 

"We are to have one of the patent car- 
riages, with a thousand springs, from Lon- 
don, and I am afraid of nothing. I shall 
set out, I 1iope<, in a fortnight. 

"Ah, but not directl}' for London. There 
is to be some intermediate place where we 
all must meet, papa sa3^s, and stay for a 
month or two before the final settlement in 
Wimpole Street, — and he names 'Clifton,' 
and I pra}^ for the neighborhood of London, 
because I look far (too far, perhaps, for me) 
and fear being left an exile again at those 
Hot Wells during the winter. I don't know 
what the ' finality measure ' may be. The 
only thing fixed is a journe}'^ from hence : — 
and ' if I fall,' as the heroes say, why you 
and ' Psyche ' must walk by yourselves. She^ 
at least, won't be the worse for it. 

" Who taught this parrot its ' How d'ye 
do?' and so much irrelevancy? You would 
be tired of me, even if you liadn't the hoop- 
ing-cough. 
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" Is it true that Mr. Heraud's magazine is 
downfallen ? And why ? ^ 

"But don't answer my questions — don't 
indeed write at all until you are better, and 
able and inclined to write. Writing is so 
bad — learning to write is so bad, and I don't 
suppose that you could write in the way that 
I do, leaning backwards instead of forwards 
— lying down, in fact. I write so ' to the 
Horse Guards.' 

" How 3'ou would smile sarcasms and epi- 
grams out of the ' hood ' if 3'ou could see 

^ f John Abraham Ileraud, a yohiminoas but little-read poet 
and dramatic author. Bom hi 1799, ho commenced writing for 
the English magazines in 1818. Ilis principal works are ** Tot- 
tenham," a poem, 1820; "Legend of St. Loy," 1821; "The 
Descent into Hell," 1830; " The Judgment of the Flood," 1834; 
" Videna, a Tragedy," 1854; "Wife or No Wife;" "Agnolo 
Diora;" "The Roman Brother," and "Salvator, or the Poor 
Man of Naples," two tragedies; "The Life and Times of 
Girolamo Savonarola;" and some orations, and lectures on 
Coleridge and i)oetry. He was at one time the editor of " The 
Monthly Magazine," and of the " Christian Monthly Maga- 
zine," and was a frequent contributor to the periodical press. 
Mr. Heraud will be remembered, if remembered, by a boiMnot 
of Douglas Jerrold, who, on his asking him if ho had read 
his " Descent into Hell," said, "No; but I should liketoaes 
lt."-S. 
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from it what I have been doing, or rather suf- 
fering, lately ! Having my picture taken by 
a lady miniature-painter who wandered here 
to put an old view of mine to proof. For it 
wasn't the ruling passion ' strong in death,* 
' though by 3'our smiling you may seem to say 
so,' but a sacrifice to papa. 

" Are you tossed about much by the agita- 
tion of political matters, or indifferently calm? 
I hear nothing from London, except what 
Lord Melbourne has done, or the Queen said. 

" Don't let me mar any thing in jour con- 
ception with regard to the drama. Push any 
foolishness aside which seems to do it. 

"I did not understand 3'our particular view. 
I thought that our philosopher (Medon), 
having laboriousl}* worked himself blind with 
the vain, earthward, cramped strivings of 
his intellect, was suddenly thrown upon the 
verge of awaking in, and to, the spiritual 
world, by a casualty relating to his body itself. 
It was something of that sort which I seemed 
to discern in what 3'ou wrote. 
" Truly yours, 

" Elizabeth B. Barrett." 
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Miss Barrett's friendly indignation will 
amuse some readers, remembering its cause. 
I suppose the following is the only " attack 
upon the Government " to be found in all her 
writings: — 

VI. " July 24th. 

''There was a blank, dear Mr. Home, in 
your last notes when j'ou ought to have said 
something about the cough. I hope the si- 
lence meant that 3'ou had quite forgotten all 
the cutting-up and boiling — the whole pro- 
cess of 3'our ' rejuvenescence ' — and that 
3'our present suffering is concentrated in the 
parliamentary reports. 

"It is an atrocious s^^stem altogether — 
the sj'stem establiohcd in this England of ours 
— wherein no river finds its own level, but is 
forced into leaden pipes, up or down; her 
fools lifted into chairs of state, her wise men 
waiting behind them, and her poets made 
Cinderellas* of, and promoted into accurate 
counters of pots and pans. We need not 
wonder at the selections. Every thing ' is 
rotten in the state of Denmark.' 
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"Have you seen Miss Sedgwick's book, 
and heard the great tempest it has stirred up 
around you in London, without a Franklin to 
direct the lightning ? She was received from 
America two or three 3'ears since, by certain 
societies, with open arms, — none ever sus- 
pecting her to be the chiel ' amang them, 
takin' notes ! ' The revelation was dread- 
ful. My friend and cousin, Mr. Kenyon — 
admitted to be one of the most brilliant 
conversers in London — fell upon the proof- 
sheets accidentally, just half an hour previous 
to their publication" {printing must be 
meant), " and finding Ihcm sown thick with 
personalities, side by side with praises of his 
own agreeable wit, took courage and a pen, 
and ' cleansed the premises ! ' Afterwards 
he wrote across the Atlantic to explain ' the 
moral right' he had to his deed. For my 
own part, strongly as I feel the salieucy of 
Miss Sedgwick's fault (it struck rcpeatedl}' 
and ungratefuU}^ upon some who had be- 
stowed cordial and sisterlj^ attention upon 
her, and ' less as an authoress than as a 
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friend'), I am not quite clear about Mr. 
Kenyon's ' right.' The act was un peu fort 
in its heroism, and probably his American 
admirers msiy not thank him as warmly as 
her victims do. 

"Not that I ever do, or could, join in the 
outcry against Boswell and his generation ; I 
like them too well. But there is a line — a 
limit — to their communicativeness ; and such 
as pass it dirty their feet. 

*' Yours, 

"E. B. B." 

Certainly the feeling of Miss Barrett as to 
her cousin's act Is the proper one. Any book 
or article might be completelj- thrown "off its 
balance " by such a proceeding. What writer 
could feel safe if wholesale and unauthorized 
erasures could thus be made in his books? 
And what should we thinlc of any printing- 
oflSce where it would be permitted ? 

VII. [Postmark — Torquay, Aug. 4th, 1841.] 
"My dear Mr. Horne, — I am so sorry 
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» 

to hear of the obstinacv of this cough of 
^•ours. Why do yoa not get away from Lon- 
don, and keep moving about? Continual 
change of air, says Dr. Scully — my phj'sician, 
who sa3's every thing of that sort wisel}' — is 
the specific for hooping-cough in its advanced 
stage — that is, when it lingers as 3'ours does. 
Surely 30U should not allow the winter months 
to surprise you coughing. And surel}^ (par- 
don my impertinence) it wouldn't be much 
harder to go round London in a circle, if it 
were only from village to village, previous to 
the settling down in chambers, than to settle 
immediately. 

" For my own part, I am gasping still for 
permission to move too ; but papa has gone 
suddcnl}' into Herefordshire, and I am almost 
sure not to hear for a week. Something, 
however, must soon be determined ; and in 
the mean time, being tied hand and foot, and 
gagged, I am wonderfully patient. 

" Did you hear of Mrs. Orme's proposal 
about coming here ? It was very kind, and I 
felt it so, even as an impossibility. 
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" If you have no ' vow in heaven ' never to 
answer a question, will j'ou tell me whether 
the ' Monthly Chronicle ' is extinct, and why? 

" Truly yours, 

"E. B. B." 

Vni. " ToBQUAY, Aug. 14th, 1841. 

" I would not hear 3'our enemy sa}' so, dear 
Mr. Home, that 3'ou were a bad correspond- 
ent, much less say so mj'self. You are a bad 
catechumen^ and that's the worst of 3'OU, and 
I'm sure it doesn't deserve a bad cough. 
Therefore, if 3'ou receive a jar of tamarinds 
from the West Indies via Wimpole Street — 
and you will, in the case of papa's having 
received an}' himself, as he usually does — 
pray use them. But the pilgrimage through 
the villages is the remed}'. And never mind 
' Ps3'che.' There is plentv of time for 
' Ps3'che ' in the future, if not now. She is 
persecuting you, I fear. Remember, when 
one is tied with cords, to struggle only 
strengthens the knots. Put ' Psyche ' away 
out of thought for the present, and don't 
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fancy that I (for one) am even inclined to be 
impatient about it. I shall not expect any 
more news of her for six months, from this 
fourteenth of August, eighteen hundred and 
fort3'-one. 

'' And so your angelic sin is so rampant 
that ' you'd be an abbot ' (and not a ' butter- 
fl}',' despite of ' Ps3'che ') if 3'ou went into 
a monaster}' — an abbot of misrule — unless 
St. Cecilia, who ' drew the angel down,' did 
the like b}' your reverend desires. Ah ! when 
I was ten years old, I beat 3'ou all — you and 
Napoleon and all — in ambition ; but now I 
only want to get home. 

" Nevertheless, I fear I do fear the light 
words ma}' be bubbles at the top — that it 
may be darker underneath. I know the 
secret of that, j'ou see ; and I fear that the 
hooping-cough and the pressure of business 
don't go blithely together, and that 3'Ou are 
walking your imaginar}'^ cloisters with a 
graver, perhaps sadder, step than should be. 
Can it be so ? Is it so ? The louder the call 
then to the villages. Neither cloisters nor 
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graves are ready for j^ou jet, nor you for 
them. So I do hope that ' generally you 
don't think ' about either. Whom should we 
have for Dramatic Professor in the great 
genius establishment [a hit at the S3'ncret- 
ics], where the moth will be sworn never 
to con'upt, and the thief never to steal? 
Whom, if you were awaj-? If you were only 
an abbot, or an organist, it would be very 
different. 

"So, the 'Monthly Chronicle' is gone — 
self-slain, because it wouldn't condescend to 
be livel}'. There was power enough in it for 
thi*ee or four magazine popularities — but the 
taste of caviare preponderated, and people 
turned away their heads. They said of it, as 
my own ears witnessed, ' dull and heavy.' 
Then it was such a fatal mistake to keep back 
the names ! I saw it to the last. God bless 
3'ou ! I am going to think in the face of the 
weather^ if it won't turn round. 

"Truly 3'ours, 

" E. B. B." 
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The last words convey a more satirical 
meaning than is apparent. 

The brief literary career of the " Monthly 
Chronicle " is unique, curious, and amusing in 
a certain waj'. It was started under the joint 
auspices of three popular celebrities of the 
time. Sir David Brewster, Sir E. L. Bulwer, 
and Dr. Lardner. Being all three proprietors 
and editors, and each too great to communi- 
cate his intentions to either of the others (or 
even give a definite reply to the contributor, 
as I found), a beautiful confusion was the 
constant and necessary result. The magazine, 
however, was successfully advancing by reason 
of the prestige of the three names, when the 
following disastrously natural event occurred. 
One wonderful accident of ''Murphy's Alma- 
nac " had just burst through the wintry fogs 
of London, the astrologer having truly pre- 
dicted the very coldest of all the days of that 
winter ; and the sale of the Almanac was of 
a kind that compelled the publishers (Messrs. 
Whittaker) to have police to keep off pur- 
chasers from crushing in the door and win- 
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dows. Tlie next number of the " Monthly 
Chronicle," therefore, came out with a very 
long article b}'^ Sir David Brewster, '' On Mur- 
ph3''s Almanac," and another article by Dr. 
Lardner (no exchange of ideas having been 
deigned), consisting of fourteen pages, " On 
the Weather," being founded upon the same 
' ' Vox Stellarum. ' ' They occupied a third part 
of the whole magazine ! After this, the publish- 
ers engaged Mr. Robert Bell, who did all that 
a gallant and indefatigable editor of six feet 
four could do, but the poor magazine never re- 
covered from that double dose of cold weather. 

Miss Barrett's first publication was " An 
Essay on Mind " (1826) ; her next was a 
translation of the " Prometheus " of -^schylus 
(1833) ; and her third, " The Seraphim and 
other Poems," in 1838. A certain critical 
work in which T was responsibly concerned, 
while fully admitting her genius, dealt freely 
with what seemed to be her shortcomings, a 
resume of which seems to have been con- 
densed in a private note. The following 
letter will show with how generous a spirit she 

re all this : — 
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IX. " 50, WmpoLE Stbeet, 

" Nov. 4th, 1841. 

*' My head has ached so for two days (not 
m3" temper, I assure 3'ou) , that I thought it 
was beheading itself ; and now, that ' dis- 
tracted globe ' having come to a calm, I 
hasten to answer 3'our letter. A bomb of a 
letter it is, to be sure ! enough to give a dozen 
poets a headache apiece. ' No sex — no 
character — no ph^'siognomy — no age — 
no Anno Domini ! ' — a very volcano of a 
'letter. 

" After all, dear Mr. Home, your idea of 
revenge is not tragic enough for a great dram- 
atist, and I ma}'' criticise back to you on such 
grounds. But then, again, I spare you on 
others. You needn't ' try to recant.' I am 
not angry — don't even feel ill-used (that 
feeling of melancholy complacency) ; and beg 
3'ou to extend 3'our dramatic scepter within 
reach of my subject hands, and with the ' dia- 
gram ' at the top of it.^ 

1 [Referring, probably, to certain geometric figures I hod 
suggested as private ''working" illustrations for the 
" Psyche."] 
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" When Socrates said that it was worse to 
suffer, being guiltj^, than being innocent, wasn't 
he right, — and am I not like Socrates ? — in 
the sentiment, which I am right in — not posi- 
tion, which I am wrong in? At the same 
time, it does seem hard — hard even for Soc- 
rates — to drink all this hemlock without a 
speech — to die, and make no sign. The gen- 
eral criticism is too true a one, also lately true, 
but not equally, altogether true, perhaps, in 
every thing. I think, for instance, that my 
Page-romaunt has some sex and physiognomy, 
however the Anno Domini may be mislaid, 
even in her case. Well — but it's a true 
general criticism — and true particularly, be- 
sides — and do send the diagram, dear Mr. 
Home — and be sure that however lightly I 
have spoken, I must alwaj's be gravely grate- 
ful to 3'ou for telling me all such truths. 

" Miss Mitford came to town last Thurs- 
day, in her abundant affectionateness, just to 
see me, and returned home on Saturday. She 
measures your dramatic stature by cubits. 
She prefers your ' Cosmo ' to ' Gregory.' So 
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do I, you know — although the artistic power 
is greater in the ' Gregory ' — and oh I — she 
told me that late struggle of the unacted 
authors [the Syncretics] has done good al- 
ready in the theaters. ' How ? ' I asked. 
' Because it disproves the late idea of there 
being an immense deposit somewhere of excel- 
lent unacted dramatic works. People say to 
one another, " You see, they could find 
nothing more excellent than ' Martinuzzi ; ' 
and thus the theaters open their doors a little 
wider to the rare virtue ! " ' 

" But you couW, have found something more 
excellent than ' Martinuzzi.' There was the 

; well, but do send the diagram. I wish 

I could ' transfuse ' in my brother George, 
who talks of meeting you face to face this 
evening at Mrs. Orme's. 

" Truly yours, 

" Elizabeth B. Barrett. 

" Of course I couldn't object to listen to 
your arguments upon [against] the title-page 
[of her forthcoming volume] , as long as they 
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do not touch my ' foregone conclusions.' But 
those — pra}', dear Mr. Home, remember — 
are fixed as Danton's hat." 

The next three letters refer prmcipally to 
the " legitimate drama " and the patent monop- 
oly once possessed by three special London 
theaters. This is not the place to say much 
upon the subject. I consider it right that all 
such monopoly should be destroyed, and (as I 
put it in the petitions to both Houses) '' that 
every theater should be permitted to enact the 
best dramas it could obtain." From the ashes 
of that monopoly I and those who worked 
with me at the destruction expected to see a 
new race both of dramatists and actors arise. 
Never were sanguine hopes more utterlj'' de- 
feated, and far worse idols were set up in the 
temples than those which had been cast down. 
'Here was a young lady, living in utter seclu- 
sion, and hovering on the brink of the grave, 
who had far wiser instincts and far keener 
foresight than the man to whom she was writ- 
ing with so much deference. She was re- 
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quested to place her name, among other 
signatures of eminent persons, to the petition 
in question.^ How must we admire all she 
said, when we look around at the great 
majority of the stages of London, knowing 
what they have spread all over the world ever 
since we destroj^ed those patent monopolies I 
— that the '* legitimate drama" has been 
smothered for the last twenty-five years by 
costly scenes, costly dresses, costly decora- 
tions, and licentious dancing; and by bur- 
lesques and claptraps which are an insult to 
the human understanding, and have proved 

^ My convereation with Balwer, as to the presentation of 
our petition to the House of Commons, not having terminated 
with a definite consent, I had an interview witli Mr. Disraeli on 
the subject, and lie handsomely replied, that if Bulwer did not 
present the petition,.lie would do so, and request his friend, 
Lord Lyndhurst, to present the one to the Upper House. 

[That Mr. Disraeli, amidst aU his multitudinous avocations 
as a statesman and a novelist, had not forgotten this circum- 
stance after the lapse of even a quarter of a century, is no less 
remarkable tlian true. A short time after Mr. Home's return 
to England in 1869, he had occasion to write to Mr. Disraeli, 
who in reply very gracefully reminded Mr. Home of tlieir old 
acquaintanceship, alluding especially to their interview respect- 
ing Uie petition against the theatricai patent monopolies.— 
R. T. M.] 
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the ruin of so many deluded managements. 
The public never craved for such stuff; it 
was forced upon them, till they came to 
believe that the British stage was intended to 
hold the mirror up to Folly and Vulgarity, as 
the most attractive representations of Art 
and Nature. 

X " ToBQUAY [not dated, but the postmark 

looks like 1841]. 

'' Nothing of the ' tragic subject ' to-day, 
dear Mr. Home : I am going to get into a 
scrape instead. 

'' I tremble to do it, take a long breath 
before I begin, and then beg you to excuse 
me about the signature, and forgive me, if 
possible, afterwards. 

'' Have I done it? Is it all over with me? 
Oh I I feel the shadow of the great Gregory's 
hand, to match the foot, even at this dis- 
tance.^ 

'*As to the petition, the justice of the 
claim lies upon the surface, and its policy not 

1 Alluding to what is eaid, in my tragedy, of the band and 
foot of Hildebrand. 
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much deeper, and therefore in writing, and 
predicting all success, I need not stir from 
the common sense of the question. You are 
sure to gain the immediate object, and you 
ought to do so, even though the ultimate 
object remain as far off as ever, and more 
evidently far. There is a deeper evil than 
licenses or the want of licenses — the base 
and blind public taste. Multiply your thea- 
ters, and license every one — do it to-day — 
and the day after to-morrow (j'ou may have 
one night) there will come Mr. Bunn, and 
turn out 3'ou and Shalispeare with a great 
roar of lions. Well ! we shall see. 

" You know far more than I do, and 3'ou 
seem to hope more. If the great mass in 
London were Athenians, I might hope too. 
But I do not like giving my name to any 
thing about the theaters. It is a name un- 
important to everj'body in the world except 
just mj^self, for whom the giving of it would 
be the sign of an opinion ; and I should not 
like to give it in any one thing favorable to 
the theaters. At theh* best, take the ideal of 
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them, and the soul of the Drama is far above 
the stage ; and according to present and per- 
haps all past regulations in this countrj^ dra- 
matic poetry has been desecrated into the 
dust of our treading, — yes, and too often 
forced to desecration, and drawn down mor- 
ally in turn, by the stage. When the poet 
has his gods in the gallery-, what must be the 
end of it? Why, that even Shakspeare 
should bow his starry head oftener than 
Homer nodded, and write down his pure 
genius into the dirt of the groundlings, for 
the sake of the savor of their ' most sweet 
voices ; ' and even so be outwritten in popu- 
larity for j^ears and 3'ears hy his half-brother 
noble geniuses, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
because they stooped still lower. 

'' Well, but if 5^ou strike your head ever so 
much over this, and call me ever so many 
names, don't be really angry. People will 
have their fancies and peiTcrsities, — grant 
me mine. If the name you asked for were 
not ' bosh,' I should be still more sorry than 
1 now^ am to say no to your asking. And 
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yet, even as it is, I didn't like writing — 
eitlier yesterday or the day before — nor do 
I to-day. 

" The ' Monthly Chronicle' has not reached 
me yet. I am eager for the added scene of 
' Cosmo.' 

*' And glad, dear Mr. Home, that jou 
could like any thing in the volume where 
there is more to forgive than like, for even 
the kindest. 

" Ever truly yours, 

" E. B. B." 

XL " Torquay [no date given]. 

"Thank you, dear Mr. Home, for the 
* Statesman,' which is returned by the present 
post. So, dramatists can't originate under 
the Guelphs — can't 'call their souls their 
own ' — and nothing is originated in your 
tragedies* Such nonsense shouldn't provoke 
us as it does — but it does. 
. "Now; there is that Mr. Darley who has 
written a ' Dramatic Chronicle ' (' Thomas a 
Becket'), to prove that, nature being ex- 
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hausted, there can be no more tragedies. 
No ; the ' Chronicle * was not written * to 
prove it: the Preface was. But he might 
more safely have left it to the ' Chronicle ' — 
Q. E. D. A clever, picturesque composition 
— powerful in a certain way, though not in 
the tragic. If Mr. Darley stood alone as 
a tragedian, his proposition would be irre- 
futable. Not that I disesteem him. He 
wrote a beautiful tuneful pastoral once — 
' Sylvia, or, the May Queen ' — but the miss- 
ing thing is passion — pathos — if not a 
besides, 

" How wonderful that such ideas should be 
taken up by people with one ! ^ 

^ Part of this denunciation is attributable to a friendly 
championship; Mr. Darley, it was said, having attacked me in 
a critical journal. Justice is done to his pastoitd poem, but 
only a stinted justice to some of his dramatic writing. In one 
of his Chronicles there is a fight described between the High 
Chancellor, " tower-heavy Turketul," and " Gorm," a Scandi- 
navian sea-king, worthy of the most heroic bardic power. 
Turketul at last strikes Gorm a finishing blow with his mace, 
imd merely makes this terribly grim comment upon the 

affair— 

»• Fell — laughed— and died 1 he made a goodly end t ** 

The letter alludes in a complimentary way to the critical joiajs 
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" But as to poetry^ they are all sitting (in 
mistake), just now, upon Caucasus for Par- 
nassus — and wondering why they don't see 
the Muses ! He hasn't a heart even for Beau- 
mont and Fletcher; and, to his mind, the 
cause of the abundance of poetical genius in 
the old times was — the difficulty they had in 
writing. We spell too well for any thing I 
Here's a discovery ! 

" It comes to this. If poetry, under any 
form, be exhaustible. Nature is ; and if Nature 
be — we are near a blasphemy — I, for one, 
could not believe in the immortality of the soul. 

' Si Fame est immortelle, 
L' amour ne Fest-il pas ? ' 

Extending V amour into all love of the ideal, 
and attendant power of idealizing. 

nalin which Mr. Darley was writing his dramatic heresies, 
though I got him to sign our petition, notwithstanding. 

[The fullest account of Mr. Darley which I have seen is 
contained in Miss Mitford's *' Recollections of a Literary Life.*' 
He was an accomplished though crotchety critic, and a charm- 
ing poet, as the lovers of that scarce little volume of his, "Syl- 
via," are aware. His lyrics are best described in the words of 
old Izaak Walton: *'They were old-fashioned poetry, but 
choicely good, I think much better than the strong lines that 
are in fashion in this critical age."— S.] 
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" But, ah ! there may be another mistake ! 
Do you fancy that directty j'ou have opened 
the minor theaters, ' Cosmos ' and ' Grego- 
ries,* unwritten by 3'ou, will pour through the 
doors? I don't. I don't believe in mute 
inglorious Miltons, and far less in mute in- 
glorious Shakspeares. Van Amburgh's new 
elephant will take turn with ' Gregory the 
Seventh ' — you will see. 

" Where do you go in July? for me, I can't 
answer. I am longing to go to London, and 
hoping to the last. For the present — cer- 
tainly the window has been opened twice — 
an inch — but I can't be lifted even to the 
sofa without fainting. And my physician 
shakes his head or changes the conversation, 
which is worse, whenever London is mentioned. 
But I do grow stronger ; and if it becomes 
possible, I shall go, will go ! That sounds 
better, doesn't it. Putting it off to another 
summer is like a ' never.' 

'' I was so glad to have your note. I really 
tliought 3'ou had gone to America, or were 
tired of me — worse still. I never thought of 
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' n^leot,' that being such a wrong word — 
but, otherwise, I lie here fancying all sorts of 
things in heaven and earth. 

"It is a shame to expect all this stuff to 
be read by any person with time filled up as 
yours must be. Never mind throwing aside 
■what I write for your leisure. Never let me 
be in the way. Now, if you are tired, you 
are avenged, for I am too. 

"Ever truly, 

"E. B. B." 

XII. " ToBQUAT [no date, but probably 1842], 

'i My dear Mr. Horke, — Thank you for 
the reproof from Hazlitt — in paragraph ' to 
suit ' — for the beauty is the gentleness of the 
rebuke. Yet you and he could both have 
written as finely and forcibl}'^ upon the oppo- 
site evil of compromise [as to the theatrical 
patents], of temporizing as to objects, and 
being indifferent to means — that ' fat weed ' 
of the day — perhaps of the world on all 
days. More of us, you will admit, do harm 
by groping along the pavement with blind 
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hands for the beggar's brass coin, than do 
foU}'^ by clutching at the stars ' from the 
misty mountain-top.' And if the would-be 
star-catchers catch nothing, they keep at least 
clean fingers. 

"This applies to nothing, you will under* 
stand, except to the passage from Hazlitt-^ 
suggestively. 

" And talking of beggar's coins, will you 
believe me (you must believe me) that I never 
thought until I had finished my letter to you 
about the petition, of my own self having 
something to do with the proprietorship of 
Drury Lane, by virtue of five shares given 
to me when I was a child? I really never 
thought of it. But I thought afterwards that 
if you ever came to guess at such a thing, 
why you might infer mo into basenesses. The 
shares never reminded me of their being mine 
by one penny coming to my hands, nor are 
likely to do so — the national theaters being 
as empty of profit as of honor. But if it 
were otherwise, 3'ou couldn't suspect me of 
being warped by such a consideration — you 
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will trust me that half-cubit of probity, with- 
out another word. 

"E. B. B." 

XIII. [With pen-and-ink profile of Keats at head.] 

" Dec. 29th, 1842. 

" Tell me, Mr. Home — is it like ? to Keats, 
I mean. Mj hands have the ague this morn- 
ing. Otherwise it would be a cop}^ of a sketch 
of Keats ; and I want to know if you have any 
recognition. For my own part, my observa- 
tion is — I am afraid almost of saying it — 
that there is a resemblance between the mouth 
in this sketch and that which I blasphemed 
against in a certain miniature — resolute 
fifth-act lips ! Do confess — supposing that 
you preserve for me any common degree of 
patience — whether any one in the world ever 
detected a likeness between the two poets in 
question. 

" The world is better than I imagined, and 
since I wrote to you about book-sellers, I 
have had an inkling of a reason for believing 
what I had not faith for previouslj', that in 
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the case of my resolving to deliver up a 
volume of poems to my own former publisher, 
he would print it ' without being paid for it.* 
And now perhaps I sha^nH print it, out of the 
spirit of contradiction. 

" Ever and truly, 

"E. B. B." 

XIV. " June 14th, 1843. 

" My dear Mr. Horne, — I have read and 
forwarded your letter to Miss Mitford — who 
tells me in a letter yesterdaj' (a cross-stitch) , 
that in spite of all I can saj'^, she is glad of 
having written to you, because you ' will he 
obliged to say something in your answer.' 
Well ! I also am glad that somebody is curi- 
ous besides myself ; and I am not sorry that 
the somebodj' should be iherself, being jealous 
of her ' with Styx nine times round me,' in 
natural j)roportion to her degree of glory and 
victory and twenty-five promised copies ! 

" Very well, Mr. Home ! 

" ' It is quite useless,' said I to Miss Mit- 
ford, 'that 3'ou should make your applica- 
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tion ! Have I not asked for six copies, and 
been refused? * Now carry the result of the 
application historically downwards — and me 
with it I 

"As to your suggestion about the com- 
promise of her and my struggling heroically 
for these spolia opima — really, 3'ou can know 
little of what heroes, female heroes, are made, 
to suggest such a thing! I have told Miss 
Mitford (t6 disabuse you at once) that not if 
she and you asked me on your four knees to 
touch a page of the twenty-five would I con- 
sent to such a thing — I make feminine oath 
against it — I don't choose to do it. I 
won't have one of them — no, nor of any 
others in their stead. 

" Very well, Mr. Ilorne ! 

" After all, it is not (seriously) so very ill ; 
because she may have (has probably) twenty- 
five or more 'learned and accomplished 
friends,' and I have not; and Mr. Miller will 
probably be in a better humor in a second 
edition than his advertisement gives us pres- 
ent hope of ; and I recognize at once the fact 
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that j^ou should not be asked to give yojir 
books away actuall}'^ as a consequence of your 
doing so virtually. Virtually — not virtu- 
ously. Not in the least do I approve of your 
distributing the second edition in the manner 
of the first. The cause of it, and the object 
in it, are inscrutable to me — particularly as I 
don't hold to the common opinion that much 
poetry has made the author mad. Papa says, 
' Perhaps he is going to shoot the Queen, and 
is preparing evidence of monomania ' — an 
ingenious conjecture, but not altogether satis- 
factory. 

"I have seen no criticism at all. The star- 
gazers will all have their glasses up, of couree, 
' while this new planet swims into their ken.' 
But ' Orion * is a constellation, isn't he? 

" Pity my astronom}', if not my ill-temper 
— which last may not be quite so bad as it 
seems. 

" Ever yours, 

"E. B. B." 

The next letter was written under the influ- 
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ence of a sadness, the cause of which is not 
expressed ; it also refers to some matters con- 
nected with the gratuitous circulation of 
" Orion.'* 1 

XT. " WiMPOLE Street, 

" June 16tli, 1843. 

" I am sorr^", my dear Mr. Home, at your 
remaining unwell against ail my hopes, but I 
am more sorry than I was this morning at 
having written a very silly note to you a few 
days since. 

"That it was simply silly — meaning that 
it wasn't seriously silly, I beg 3'ou to believe. 
I am apt to write the thought or the jest 
— as it may be — which is uppermost — and 
sometimes, too, when it is not uppermost ; I 
struggle against a sadness which is strong, by 
putting a levity in the place of it. Now 3'ou 
will wonder what I have been writing, if yoxa 

^ Pablbhed originally at a nominal price, to save tlie author 
the expense and trouble of sending copies to his numerous 
friends. Mr. Home made two stipulations with his publisher: 
first, that no person should be supplied with more than one 
copy; and secondly, that no copy should be sold to any person 
who called it " Orion." — S. B. T. M. 
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have not received the note j^et — and so I will 
explain to 3'ou that it was onl}' some foolish- 
ness about the tvventj'-five copies — about 
Miss Mitford's victory, and my defeat, 

"My grave and real thoughts are these, 
that I think you exceedingly kind to both of 
us — kinder than 3'ou ought to be. And then 
she has more in her power — she can do more 
for the poem — she counts an amount of 
learned and accomplished friends above an}'- 
person I ever knew or heard of. And for a 
good private advertiser, never was any one 
superior to her own self. For which reasons 
I would rather give up the whole twenty-five 
copies to her, and so I have told her, without 
a reserve of five or one for myself. I have 
one copy from you alread}', which I keep in 
my covetousness, as 3'our gift, and the few 
others I require shall b^ arrived at by your 
instructions from this second edition — or the 
twent3^-second. On the success of the poem 
I congratulate 3'ou and evcrybod3' worthy of 
the J03' of it. Still the very success must be 
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loss in a certain way — and I can not help 
wishing that it had been otherwise. 

" Ever truly yours, 

"E. B. B.'* 

XVI. " July 7th, 1843. 

" The lady's name is Cockell, Miss Cockell, 
Katherine Cockell, and she lives in Livonia 
Cottage, about a mile from Sidmouth, in 
Devonshire, where we resided once for two 
years. She was an invalid, poor thing, then, 
and sent to ask me to go to see her — which I 
did at great expense of shyness. But that 
3'ou won't believe, because, as Mr. Kenyon 
says, I grow insolent when I have a pen in 
my hand, and you know me only ' by that 
sign.' I sometimes doubt to myself (do you 
know, besides) whether if I should ever be 
face to face v/ith you, the shame and the shj'^- 
ness would not annihilate the pleasure of it to 
me ! I really think they would — but this is 
not what I was going to say. 

"Poor Miss C was always an interest- 
ing person in my eyes. She is full of enthu- 
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siasm of heart, which overflows itself over all 
things — and then I believe her to be veiy, 
very solitarj'^ in the most painful sense — 
desolate in her affections — left alone without 
an answering sympathj^ I do not know the 
particular circumstances ; and once, when she 
was inclined to enter on them, I begged her, 
observing the pain it gave her, not to go on ; 
this anatomizing of life-diseases b}'- retrospec- 
tion being dreadful and useless. But I see 
that she is very unhappy — or rather, that she 
has been much afflicted — and that the shadow 
of the sorrow and an actual most desolate 
solitude are with her now. She has a fine 
apprehension of beauty and greatness, as you 
perceive, a sensitiveness of the spiritual sense, 
and a natural exaltation, perfectly unaffected 
and un-put-on. Once she said to me what I 
never shall forget. Making an ungenerous 
inference from the fact of pain being con- 
nected with the affections, I had observed that 
I would refuse to know anybody, man, woman, 
or child, whom I was likely to love and be 
loved by intensely. ' Oh,' she said, ' is it 
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possible you can say so ? I would walk like a 
pilgrim to the end of the world to find one 
who would love me and whom I could love.* 
That was the true feeling — generous and 
worthy of love, and I recognized it when I 
heard it, just as we recognize the right word 
in a flowing poem, which the memory had 
missed, when it is spoken suddenly before us. 
And she is full of such instincts. I mean to 
•send your note to her, because it is sure to 
give her pleasure ; and as you had hers, it is 
only fair that she should have 3'ours in turn. 

" By the way, you have charmed Miss Mit- 
ford by 3'our last note of acceptance of her 
hospitalities. 

" ' A charming note,' she calls it. And so 
3'ou are going to enact ' Orion ' with the harp 
under the bay-tree! I am very glad of it. 
And by the way, again, 3'ou are gracious to 
our sex in receiving her remark upon what 
women do in opposition to what men do — 
and perhaps just. Certainly the discrimina- 
tion of the beautiful is the art of criticism, — 
and not the finding of faults. And therefore 
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her remark and j'our consent to it would prove 
women to be generally better judges of poetry, 
because more sensitive to the faculty than 
men are. Of this I can not help doubting a 
little. IIow many bright eyes, yes, and 
'beautiful smiles' besides, I have known, to 
whom poetry is really nothing, startles me 
when I think of it — it is such a plajing at 
cross-purposes with nature ! That ' beautiful 
smile ' we both know, which will grow more 
radiant for music, fades awa}^ out of its own 
gloriole at any talk about poetr}'. Be sure 
that the poetical siense, even in apprehension^ 
is a rare thing among men, and among women 
not less so. 

" Mr. Kenj'on was with me yesterday, and 
praised ' Orion ' most admiringly. He had 
read it onlj' in parts j'ct, through a press of 
occupation, but he had from these parts, he 
said, the same sort of pleasure as from 
Keats' s ' Endymion ' or ' Il3'perion ; ' and 
what particularly charmed him was the versi- 
fication. He accused me of the ' Athenseum ' 
paper, and convicted me against my will ; and 
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when I could no longer deny, and began to 
explain and ' pique myself upon my diplo- 
macy',' he threw himself back into his chair, 
and laughed me to scorn as the least diplo- 
matic of his acquaintance. ' You diplomatic ! ' 

" Truly yours, 

^'E. B. B. 

" Mr. Kenyon said, besides the rest, ' Orion 
has very much raised my opinion of Mr. 
Home's power.' 



i 9t 



XVII. " July 13, 1843. 

"Dear Mr. Horne, — I return the maga- 
zines and letters, with thanks to you for the 
great pleasure which in many wa^'s they have 
given to me. I am a sort of believer in hand- 
writing divination, and took interest in the 
ver}^ shapes of their respective alphabets, — 
and then it is delightful to see how the feeling 
for ' Orion ' spreads and deepens in all classes 
and minds — how not a single note of the 
octave, along which 3'ou trailed 3'our finger, is 
dumb or resnonseless. Yes, that last review 
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does 3'ou fuller justice than the others — 
indeed, very full justice, as it seems to me. 
But won't the 'Westminster Review' speak 
out, as it ought ? Won't j'our friends of the 
' Church of England Quarterly ' help you in 
any wise ? And will no one climb to the 
heights of the ' Edinburgh ' with the new epic 
in his hand? These are wishes rather than 
questions. I will be innocent of teasing you 
to-day. 

*' Sincerely yours, 

*' Elizabeth B. Barrett. 

*' Shj'ness imply doubt 9 Surely not — 
except it be doubt of one's self. But it is a 
species of consciousness which is, as Miss 
Mitford observes wisely, resolvable into self- 
love, subtilize about it as we ma}'. Only per- 
haps in some cases, and where there is no 
reserve of character to background it, the 
nerves, considered ph^'sicall}', should be justly 
obliged to bear the blame. I hope so, but do 
not know it. One thing I know, that I can not 
be innocent of teasing j'ou, let my resolutions 
set in ever so well I 
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"Adieu — 3'ou won't hear from me again 
these two months to come." 

It has been mentioned that, at the request 
of Miss Barrett, I contributed to an Annual 
edited b}' Miss Mitford, and as this was the 
means of my introduction to the authoress of 
*' Our Village," who is referred to in the next 
letter, it may be as well at this point to give 
the reader my recollections of that charming 
and accomplished lady. 

There used to be, and there no doubt still 
is, if I had but the courage to go and look at 
it, a small, old-fashioned cottage at Three- 
mile Cross, near Reading, which stood in a 
garden close to the road. A strip of garden 
was on one side, a little ponj'-stable on the 
other, and the larger part of the garden at the 
back. It was a comfortable-looking, but still 
a real village cottage, with no town or suburb 
look whatever about it. Small lattice win- 
dows, below and above, with roses and jas- 
mine creeping round them all, established its 
rural character; and there was a great but- 
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tress of a cliimne}' rising from the ground at 
the garden-strip side, which was completely 
covered with a verj- ancient and very fine 
apricot- tree. There the birds delighted to sit 
and sing among the leaves, and build too, in 
several snug nooks, and there in early autumn 
the wasps used to bite and bore into the rich 
ripe brown cracks of the largest apricots, and 
would issue forth in rage when an}* one of the 
sweetest of their property' was brought down 
to the earth by the aid of a clothes-prop, 
guided under the superintending instructions 
of a venerable little gentlewoman in a garden- 
bonnet and shawl, with silver hair, very bright 
hazel eyes, and a rose-red smiling counte- 
nance. Altogether, it was one of the bright- 
est faces any one ever saw. 

"Now, my dear friend," would she say, 
" if you will only attend to my advice, 3'ou 
will get that apricot up there, w^hich is quite 
in perfection. I have had my eyo upon it 
these last three weeks, wondering nobody 
stole it. The boj's often get over into the 
garden before any of us are up. There now. 
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collect all those leaves, if you will be so 
good — and those too — and la^^ them all in 
a heap just underneath, so that the apricot 
may fall upon them. If you don't do that, 
it will burst open with a thump. There ! now 
push the prop up slowly-, so as to break the 
apricot from the stalk ; and when it is down, 
do not be in too great a hurry to take it up, 
as it's sure to have a good large wasp or two 
Inside. Wasps are capital judges of ripe 
wall-fniit, as my dear father used to say. 
A little lower with the prop ! — more to the 
left — now just push the prong upwards, and 
gentl}'' lift — again — down it comes ! Mind 
the wasps ! — three, four — mind ! — perhaps 
that's not all — five ! — I told you so ! " 

" How angr}' they are ! " 

'* Not more, my dear friend, than you and 
I would have been under similar circum- 
stances." 

I had not known Miss Mitford very long 
at this time ; but it was her habit to address 
all those w^ith whom she was on intimate 
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terms, by some affectionate expression. For 
several years, however, I used to pay a visit 
of a week or ten days to Miss Mitford's 
cottage during the strawbeny season, and 
again during the middle of summer, when 
her show of geraniums (she resisted all new 
nomenclatures) was at its height, and some- 
times later, when the wonderful old fruit- 
trees just retained some half-dozen of their 
choicest treasures. It would be impossible 
for any engraving or photograph, however 
excellent as to features, to convey a true 
likeness of Mary Russell Mitford. During 
one of these visits, Miss Charlotte Cushman 
was also staying at the cottage, and ex- 
claimed the first time Miss Mitford. left the 
room, "What a bright face it is!" This 
effect of summer brightness all over the 
countenance was quite remarkable. A floral 
flush overspread the whole face, which seemed 
to carry its own light with it, for it was the 
same indoors as out. The silver hair shone, 
the forehead shone, the cheeks shone, and, 
above all, the eyes shone. The expression 
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"was entirely genial, cognoscitive, beneficent. 
The outline of the face was an oblate round, 
of no very marked Bignificance beyond that 
of an apple, or other rural " character ; " in 
fact, it was very like a rosy apple in the 
sun. Always excepting the forehead and 
chin. The forehead was not only massive, 
but built in a way that sculpture only could 
adequately delineate. Miss Barrett, in a note 
to a friend concerning Miss Mitford, de- 
scribed her forehead as of the ancient Greek 
type, and compared it to her idea of Akine' 
t08, or the Great Unmoved,^ although we may 
doubt whether the amiable authoress of " Our 
Village" would have felt very much pleased 
or complimented by the unexpected compari- 
son. Howbeit, this brain-structure accounted 
to me for the fact that Miss Mitford' s con- 
versation was often very superior to any thing 
in her books. Having on one occasion sug- 
gested this, she said, smiling: "Well, you 
see, my dear friend, we must take the world 
as we find it, and it doesn't do to say to 

1 In Mr. Home's poem of " Orion." —Ed. 
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everybodj'^, all that j'ou would say to one 
here and there." And presentl}'^ afterwards, 
when alluding to several persons, without 
mentioning any names, for she was a very 
politic lady of the old school, Miss Mitford 
added: "One has to think twice before 
speaking once, in order to come down to 
them; like talking to children." 

This build of head, and strong outline of 
bead and face, will go far to explain the 
strength of character displayed by Miss Mit- 
ford during the early and most trying periods 
of her life, with her extravagant and selfish 
father. It may also equally account for her 
general composure and presence of mind, both 
on great occasions and others, trifling enough 
to talk and write about, but of a kind to test 
the nerves of most ladies. For instance, in 
driving Miss Mitford one daj'' in her little 
ponj'-chaise on a morning visit, she so riveted 
my attention on the special point of a story, 
that I allowed one wheel to run into a dry 
ditch at the roadside, and the pony-chaise 
must of course have turned over, but that we 
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were " brought up " by the hedge. ''Hillo I 
m}^ dear friend!" said Miss Mitford; "we 
must get out." We did so; the little trap 
was at once put on its proper course, and, 
without one word of comment, the bright- 
faced old lady took up the thread of her story. 

Her favorite seat in the cottage, in the 
garden, and in the large greenhouse where 
she received visitors during the " strawberry 
season " (her usual definition of certain 
months) I have not revisited, and had better 
never do so. 

In the next letter there are more half- veiled 
allusions to " Psyche," and to a certain report 
in one of the Government blue-books.^ 

XVIII. " August 7th, 1843. Monday. 

" I did guess a little that when you were 
talking mysteriously, j^ou were talking psycJio- 
logically. And also, from the silence after- 
wai'ds, I inferred before you stated the fact 
to me, that the intention failed again by the 

1 Mr. Home*B Report on the '* Employment of Children in 
Mines and ManufactorioB." — S. R. T. M. 
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fatality. Be sure that the Fates are sworn 
against us — be as sure of it as I ami For 
the immediate faihire I am not sorry ; having 
one or two poems of different sizes (none 
very large) on my hands ; and being rather 
bent on preparations for that volume of my 
own, which, in its undeveloped state, has 
already served to illustrate its author's self- 
will. If 3'ou ever look into ' Blackwood,' con- 
descend this month to look at me. Because 
my ' Cry of the Children ' owes its utterance 
to your exciting causations. To-day I shall 
see 5'our ' Old Problem,' ^ of which the critics 
do prophesy good things. I salute ' Orion * 
in the fifth edition. 

" At four o'clock to-morrow j-ou will be at 
Three-mile Cross, and at four o'clock to-day I 
shall be perad venture in my chair for the sec- 
ond time. When I write to tell Miss Mitford 
vain-gloriously that the ivy planted in a box 
in my window-sill has taken root, flourished, 

1 A poem by Mr. Home, which appeared in Douglas Jer- 
rold*8 *' Illuminated Magazine,*' with a large vignette by 
Kenny Meadows, of the " Poet, the Stoic, and the Fool/' in 
one united or tri-unal head. — S. B. T. M. 
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and spread itself in green boughs and tendrils 
over the window, until I sit in the green 
light of the woods, she answers (oh, hard of 
heart !) that she has roses round her window. 
There is the like analogy in our fates, yours 
and mine, — and we think to write * Ps^'ches ' 
together I 

" I heard of 'Orion' the other day being 
admired at the first glance, and carried away 
to be admired at leisure, by Mrs. Jameson. 
You admire Mrs Jameson, I am sure, as I do, 
and will be sensitive to her admiration. She 
has a fine aspiring spirit — noble instinct for 
greatness — and she can write very elo- 
quentl}'. Is ' Orion ' in the fiftieth edition ! ! 

'' Do tell me how j'ou are pleased, and 
exactly how yoxx are impressed by the visit to 
Three-mile Cross. I will be secret bej'ond 
womanity, if yoxx are frank beyond discretion. 
Barter your impressions with me, my dear 
Mr. Home. 

" Ever truly yours, 

' ' Elizabeth B . Barrett. ' ' 
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The next letter is valuable for the opinion 
it expresses of Harriet Martineau, from whom 
not long since I received a note written whilst 
Ijing in a similar state to that described by 
Miss Barrett with such simple and pathetic 
grandeur in 1843. 

XIX " August 31st, 1843. 

[Apparently from Wimpole Street.] 

'' Ah, my dear Mr. Home, while you are 
praising the weather — stroking the sleek 
sunshine — it has been, not exactly killing 
me, but striking me vigorously with intent to 
kill. It was intensely hot, and I went out 
in the chair, and was over-excited and over- 
tired, I suppose ; at least, the next day I was 
ill, shivering in the sun, and lapsing into a 
weariness it is not easy for me to rail}'- from. 
Yet everj^body has been ill — which, in the 
way of pure benevolence, ought to be a com- 
fort to me ; and now I am well again. And 
the weather is certainly lovely and bright by 
fits, and I join you in praising the beauty and 
glory of it : but then, you must admit that 
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the fits^ the spasmodic changes of the temper- 
ature from sixty-one degrees to eighty-one, 
and back again, are trying to mortal frames, 
more especially to those conscious of the 
frailty of the ' native mud ' in them. If I 
had the wings of a dove, and could flee away 
to the south of France, I should be cooing 
peradventure instead of moaning. Only, I 
could not leave every thing — even then ! I 
must stay, as well as go — under an}' circum- 
stances — dove or woman. 

" By the waj'', two of my brothers are ou 
the Rhine at this moment. They have gone, 
to TD.y pain and pleasure, to see Geneva, and 
come home at the end of six weeks, hy Paris, 
to replunge (one of them) into law. 

" It pleases me to think of dear Miss Mit- 
ford reading my ' House of Clouds ' to 3'ou, 
with hep * melodious feeling ' for poetry, and 
the sweeter melody of her kindliness ; and it 
moreover pleased me to know that 3'ou liked 
it in any measure. To show the difference of 
possible opinions, Mr. Boyd told me that ' he 
had read my papers on the Greek fathers ' [in 
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the ' Athenaeum,' I think], ' with the more 
satisfaction, because he had inferred from my 
*' House of Clouds " that illness had impaired 
my faculties,'^ Ah, but I hope to do some- 
thing yet, better than the past. I hope, and 
shall struggle to it. 

" I have had a great pleasure lately in some 
con'espondencc with Miss Martineau, the 
noblest female intelligence between the seas, 
— ' as sweet as spring,* as ocean deep.' She 
is in a hopeless anguish of body, and serene 
triumph of spirit, with at once no hope and 
all hope ! To hear from her was both a pleas- 
ure and honor to me. 

" Last week a voice spake to me out of a 
beautiful smile — ' Ask Mr. Home if he has 
given me up for ever, and tell him that I still 

live at E S .' 

" Very truly j'ours, 

" Elizabeth B. BAJtBETT." 

We will conclude this first of the series of 
Letters b}- a choice morsel of graphic criticism 
on a certain clerical celebrity, — showing ho^ 
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that frail little arm, bding put forth from a 
sofa, could wield a gleaming broadsword, and 
strike home, either with impassioned eye, or, 
as in the present instance, with a forehead 
beaming with mixed indignation and irony. 

iry. "WiMPOLE Stbeet, 

" Dec. 16th, 1843. 

" I am so glad to hear that nothing really 
very bad is the matter with Tennyson. If 
any thing were to happen to Tennyson, the 
world should go into mourning. 

" Did I ever tell you that I once wrote to 
him, and had a note from him? Thus it was. 
Some friendl}' American sent me last year a 
newspaper, containing a review of his poetry, 
and requested me to forward it to him, know- 
ing my direction, and not his. I was em- 
barrassed to know what to do ; and more 
especially so as the review was cautious in its 
admiration. At last I wrote a brief state- 
ment of the facts of the case, and sent the 
newspaper. I was quite ashamed of myself 
and my newspaper ; but he was good enough 
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to foi^ive me for an involuntary forwardness. 
The people in Yankeeland, I observe, think 
that we in England all live in a house together 
— particularlj^ we who write books. The 
idea of the absence of forests and si.vannas 
annihilates with them the idea of distance. 

*' I am content — in relation to poetrj'' — 
I can understand, perfectlj'. Perhaps, how- 
ever, 3^ou have underrated certain perceptions 
of an individual, of poetry in its highest order. 
The individual in my mind (probably different 
from the individual in j'oui's) can appreciate 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, Keats, and your 
' Cosmo.' Still, I admit that I should shrink 
a little from the suggested hot plowshare of 
your magnificent 

* Oblivion, crowned with infinite blank stars; ' 

because certainly there is a mystical effluence 
of poetry (a highest height over the highest 
height) in Wordsworth, Tennyson, Keats, 
which escapes the individuality of my individ- 
ual — always did, and must. But now, I 
think, we have written into about as thick a 
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fog as obliged us to light the candles at noon 
a few days since. Only I don't mean to light 
the candles here. 

*' I have not the 'Blackwood' in question. 
I could send for the number, but can not re- 
member definitely. I think it came out just 
after the ' Seraphim ' — in 1839, was it not? 
— and I think the paper called itself ' Our Two 
Vases,' that being a current title of a series 
of critical papers by Christopher North. Mr. 
Milnes and I were reviewed together in the 
paper I refer to, and we had it to ourselves. 

*' No — I did not suppose that the opinion 
I sent to you amounted to much ; but I will 
send 3'ou one, since you care to have it. Also, 
he and I were associated together with Mr. 
Sterling, and one or two more ' Blackwood ' 
poets, in the * North American Review ' of 
last year. Mr. Milnes was treated unworthily 
in it, I think, and overthrown for want of 
imagination and fire. They behaved verj^ gen- 
erously to me, and, after sundry admonitions, 
unquestionably founded, dismissed me with a 
laurel-branch. This paper was written, I 
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have since ascertained, by the Head of Har- 
vard College, Boston — or perhaps ' ascer- 
tained ' may be too hard and self-satisfied a 
word — say ' believed ' instead. 

'' So, Tennyson is ' pretty,' is he? Did I 
ever tell you that I heard a ladj^ — a countess 
— by the order of St. Louis ! — sa}', ' The lat- 
ter part of Homer is certainly very pretty ' } 
These are j'our critics, O Israel ! 

" For m}' own part, I was going to observe 
(when I last wrote to you) that I should be 
satisfied, in the case of a ' certain moral 
enmity, with such an execration as, ' Oh, 
that mine enemy would write a book ! ' I 
stopped the pen, because it struck me as too 
savage. I will say it now, though. 

" Mr. Lough is engaged on a bust of poor 
Southey, which is said to be fine, and resem- 
bling. His widow went to see it the other 
day. 

" The anonymous ' Life in the Sick Room,' 
by an invalid, is by Miss Martineau, and 
worthy of her ; full of noble Christian phi- 
losophy, and most affecting, through its very 
calmness. 
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*' I can not write any more — which is 
lucky, I believe. 

" Yours truly, 

'' E. B. B." 

"You will be glad to hear that dear Miss 
Mitford has been chosen Honorary Member 
of the new Literary Institute, under Bucking- 
ham. They have also chosen Agnes Strick- 
land, to prevent any unpleasantness to Miss 
Mitford, from the circumstance of her being 
the only woman. 

" Talking of poets — no, not talking of 
poets, but thinking of poets — are you aware, 
O Orion, that the most popular poet alive is 
the Reverend Robert Montgomery, who walks 
into his twenty and somethingth edition ' like 
nothing ' ? I mean the author of ' Satan ; ' 
' Woman ; * ' Omnipresence of the Deity ; ' 
* The Messiah ; ' the least of these being in its 
teens of editions, and the greatest not worth a 
bark of my Flushie's ! Mr. Flushie is more 
of a poet, by the shining of his eyes I But is 
it not wonderful that this man who waves his 
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white handkerchief from the pulpit till the 
tears run in rivulets all round, should have 
another trick of oratory (as good) where he 
can't show the ring on his little finger? I 
really do believe that the ' Omnipresence of 
the Deity ' is in the twent3'-fourth edition, or 
beyond it, — a fact that can not be stated in 
respect to Wordsworth after all these years." 




n. 

«* CHAUCER MODERNIZED/' 

Origiu of the Work — I accept tlie Editorship — My 
Collaborators — Miss Barrett's Qualifications for 
the Task she undertook — Wordsworth's and Lan- 
dor's Opinion — Bulwer's View — The Principle 
adopted — Leigh Hunt's Dissent from it — Speci- 
mens of Mis3 Barrett's Version of " The Complaint 
of Annelida" — Her Method of arranging the 
Rhymes — Miss Barrett's Opinion of her Coadju- 
tors' Work — Specimens of Printers' Proofs with 
Marginalia — Leigh Hunt's Broad Theory — Trans- 
lations of Shelley, Oxenford and Denis Florence 
MacCarthy — BecoUections of Robert Bell — Thack- 
eray. 

In 1841, a project was set on foot (by 
Wordsworth, I believe) for giving the world, 
for the first time, a true yet polished moderni- 
zation of the Father of English Poetry. All 
previous so-called modernizations of Chaucer 
(with the single exception of Lord Thurlow's 
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rendering of the " Knight's Tale ") had been, 
at best, paraphrases, ad libitum translations, 
or gross parodies and desecrations of the 
homely power, beauty, graphic richness, and 
quaint humor of the original. Of the fact 
that Chaucer was not only a versifier of won- 
derful variet}^, but that (so far as we can dis- 
cover and imagine the actual quantities he 
used and intended us to read) he was a mas- 
ter of versification, and this in himself, and 
without considering the age in which he wrote, 
not the remotest recognition had ever been 
shown. It was agreed that this project should 
be carried out by Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, 
Miss Barrett, Robert Bell, Monckton Milnes, 
Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, and myself. Some 
difficulty was experienced in the choice of an 
editor. Wordsworth, being in years, and 
residing at a distance, would not accept the 
post. The next in seniority was Leigh Hunt, 
who was living near London, and in all re- 
spects suitable as a most accomplished reader 
and lover of Chaucer. But he was too wise ; 
he '' smelt the battle afar off; '' and, as 
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Wordsworth, to whom several of us had sent 
poems we' had modernized, had written to 
London to say that my rendering of " The 
Franklin's Tale" was "as well done as any 
lover of Chaucer's poetry need or can de- 
sire," ^ the editorship was offered to me. To 
my subsequent regret, hard work, waste of 
time in verbal conflicts, countless vexations 
— yet pride, withal — I accepted the ofl3ce, 
" little dreaming." 

After the first volume had been satisfac- 
torily launched, a second was contemplated, 
for which it was intended to request the co- 
operation of Tennyson, Talfourd, Browning, 
Sir E. L. Bulwer, Mr. and Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke, and Mary Howitt. 

» [In a letter to Mr. Heni-y Reed of Philadelphia (*' Memoirs 
of William Wordsworth." By Chi-i^topher Wordsworth, D.D., 
1851, vol. ii., pp. 375), Wordsworth says — " There has recently 
been published in London a volume of some of Chaucer's 
tales and poems modernized This little specimen originated 
in what I attempted with the 'Prioress's Tale;' and if the 
book should find its way to America you will see in it two fur- 
ther specimens from myself. Let me recommend to your 
notice the Trolojue' and the *Franldin's Tale;' they are 
both by Mr. Home, a gentleman unknown to me, but are, the 
latter in particular, very well done." —8. R. T. M.] 
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Miss Barrett, though still supposed to be 
hovering near the grave, cheerfully, and with 
enthusiasm, agreed to lend her aid to the 
work. And it is a great pleasure to recollect 
that ever^'body to whom I applied cordially 
consented, with the exception of Landor, who, 
however, objected in a form that could not be 
displeasing to those engaged in this labor of 
love. His first reply was that he believed 
"as many people read Chaucer" (meaning 
in the original) " as were fit to read him." 
As I took leave to doubt this, Landor again 
wrote sajnng — " Indeed I do admire him, or 
rather love him. In my opinion, he is fairly 
worth a score or two of Spensers. He had 
a knowledge of human nature, and not of 
doll-making and fantoccini dressing. ' Ima- 
gination ' seems to our poets and critics to 
be the faculty of devising a rare quantity of 
small images." Adding — "Pardon me if I 
say I would rather see Chaucer quite alone, 
in the dew of his sunny morning, than with 
twenty clever gentlefolks about him, arran- 
ging his shoe-strings and buttoning his doub- 
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let. I like even his language. I will have no 
hand in breaking his dun but rich-painted 
glass, to put in (if clearer) much thinner 
panes." And thus, — with the true, but 
narrow, devotion of the best men on the 
black-letter side, and their resistance to all 
attempts to melt the obsolete language and 
form it into modern moulds, — and the stolid- 
ity of a British public on another side, the 
Homer of English Poetry continues unread, 
except by very few. Had Chaucer's poems 
been written in Greek or Hebrew, the}" would 
have been a thousand times better known — 
they would have been translated again and 
again, year after j-ear.* 

Writing to Sir E. L. Bulwer, the principle 
I proposed for acceptance was, that the best 
waj'^ of doing the work would be gracefully 
and poetically to retain as much of the 
original language of Chaucer as possible. 
Wordsworth had at once coincided in this; 
so had Miss Barrett, and so* did all the rest 
but Leigh Hunt, who did not altogether co- 

1 [See the Introduction by R. ff. Home. — Ed.] 
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incide. And the more he worked at the 
modernization, the less he agreed with that 
principle, and I fully admit there is much 
to be said for his view of the matter. 

We all commenced. Wordsworth gave a 
version of "The Cuckoo and the Nightin- 
gale,'* an extract from "Troilus and Cres- 
sida, '* and virtually modernized the whole of 
" The Flower and the Leaf," by the re- writ- 
ings and general labor he bestowed upon it 
for somebodj^ else. Leigh Hunt modernized 
'' The Manciple's Tale," " The Friar's Tale," 
and " The Squire's Tale ; " and Miss Barrett 
modernized " Queen Annelida and False 
Arcito," and "The Complaint of Annelida." 
The remainder of the volume comprised the 
" Life of Chaucer," by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz ; 
Eulogies on Chaucer bj^ his contemporaries, 
and a sonnet by Charles Wells, author of 
" Joseph and his Brethren ; " and the modern- 
izations and other work, by the Editor and b}' 
Robert Bell. 

The i^oem selected b}' Miss Barrett pre- 
sented one peculiar feature, being the first of 
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its kind, sj'stematfcally carried out, that is to 
be found in English Poetry. Generally, the 
lady adhered to the principle laid down ; but 
the peculiarity alluded to is to be found in two 
stanzas only of the present poem, which we 
will first give in the original, so that readers 
may judge how the work has been performed. 

THE COMPLAINTE OF ANNELIDA TO 
FALSE ARCITE. 

VIL 

But for I was so plaine to The Arcite, 
In all my wordes and workis moche and lite, 
And was so hesy aye you to delite, 
Myne honour only save mekej kind, andfre, 
Tfierfore Arcite ye put in me this wite, 
Alas ! Alas ! ye reckin not a mite 
TJwugh that the perdng swerde of sorow hyte 
My woful hert, thorough your cruilte. 

VIIL 

My swete foe, why do ye so for shame f 
And thinkin ye that furthered be your name 

To lovin a newe, and ben un^rewe aye, 
And puiin you in slaundlr nowe and blame, 
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And so to me adversyte and grame, 
That love you most, God thou wotist alwaye» 
Yet turne ay en, and yet be plaine some daye^ 

Avd then shall this that now is mis ben game, 
And alforgevin, whilis I lyve maye. 

The following are the modernized versions 
of Miss Barrett : — 

Stanza VII. 

Because I was so plain, Arcite, 

In all my doings, your delight 

Seeking in all things, where I might 
In honor, — meek and kind and free; 

Therefore you do me such despite. 
Alas I howe'er through cruelty 

My heart with sorrow's sword you smite, 
You can not kill its love. — Ah me I 

VIIL 

Ah, my sweet foe, why do you so 

For shame ? 
Think you that praise, in sooth, will raise 

Your name, 
Loving anew, and being untrue 

For aye ? 
Thus casting down your manhood's crown 

In blame, 
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And working me adversity, 

The same, 
Who loves you most — (O Grod thou know'st I) 

Alway ? 
Yet turn again — be fair and plain 

Some day ; 
And then shall this, that seems amiss, 

Be game, 
All being forgiven, while yet from heav'n 

I stav. 

It will have been perceived that in Miss 
Barrett's stanza viii. the rh3Tnes are concealed 
as in the body of the original, both being in 
the ten-syllable measure in which Chaucer has 
written the greater part of the poem. 

XV. 

The longe night this toondir syght I drie, 
That on the day, for soche Affray I dye, 

And of al this right naught iwys ye retche^ 
Ne necirmoe myne eyin two hen drye, 
And to your routhe, and to your trouthe I crye. 
But wel away ! tofen'e ben they tofetche. 
Thus holdeth me my destiny a wretche, 
But me to rede out of this drede or gye 
Ne may my wit (so weke is it) not stretche. 
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Miss Barrett, in her modernization of this, 
adopted the same arrangement of the rhymes 
as in stanza viii. Some persons rather blamed 
her for so doing, and wrongly ; for she might, 
with equal justification, have arranged them 
in the following order, showing how '' cunning 
an artificer" was the "Father of English 
Poetry," who is fancied to be rough and 
crude by those who do not know him. 

Stanza XV. 

Through the long night 
This wondrous sight, 

Bear I, 
Which haunted still 
The daylight, till 

I die; 
But nought of this, 
Tour heart, I wis. 

Can reach. 
Mine eyes down pour, 
They never more 

Are dry. 
While to your ruth, 
And eke your truth, 

I cry — 
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But, welladay, 
Too far be they 

To fetch. 
Thus destiny 
Is holding me — 

Ah, wretch! 
And when I fain 
Would break tlie chain 

And try — 
Faileth my wit 
(So weak is it) 

With speech. 

The following is the first letter I can find 
on this subject, evidently written after receiv- 
ing proofs of some portion of the book. 

XXL [Postmark— Tobquay] 

"Dec. 17th, 1840. 

*' I did not say half enough about the ' In- 
troduction.' The apotheosis of Chaucer, or 
rather 3'our witness to his poetic devoutness, 
is ver}'^ beautiful, — and that passage, for 
instance, about the greenness of his green 
leaves, and the whiteness of his daisies (so 
true, that is!), and above all, a noble para- 
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rendering of the " Knight's Tale ") had been, 
at best, paraphrases, ad libitum translations, 
or gross parodies and desecrations of the 
homely power, beauty, gi-aphic richness, and 
quaint humor of the original. Of the fact 
that Chaucer was not only a versifier of won- 
derful variet}', but that (so far as we can dis- 
cover and imagine the actual quantities he 
used and intended us to read) he was a mas- 
ter of versification, and this in himself, and 
without considering the age in which he wrote, 
not the remotest recognition had ever been 
shown. It was agreed that this project should 
be carried out by Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, 
Miss Barrett, Robert Bell, Monckton Milnes, 
Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, and m^^self. Some 
difllculty was experienced in the choice of an 
editor. Wordsworth, being in years, and 
residing at a distance, would not accept the 
post. The next in seniority was Leigh Hunt, 
who was living near London, and in all re- 
spects suitable as a most accomplished reader 
and lover of Chaucer. But he was too wise ; 
he '^ smelt the battle afar off;" and, as 
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"Wordsworth, to whom several of us had sent 
poems we had modernized, had written to 
London to sa}' that my rendering of " The 
Franklin's Tale " was "as well done as any 
lover of Chaucer's poetry need or can de- 
sire," ^ the editorship was offered to me. To 
my subsequent regret, hard work, waste of 
time in verbal conflicts, countless vexations 
— yet pride, withal — I accepted the office, 
*' little dreaming." 

After the first volume had been satisfac- 
torily launched, a second was contemplated, 
for which it was intended to request the co- 
operation of Tennyson, Talfourd, Browning, 
Sir E. L. Bulwer, Mr. and Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke, and Mary Howitt. 

1 [In a letter to Mr. Henry Reed of Pliiladelphia (** Memoirs 
of William Wordsworth." By Chilstopher Wordsworth, D.D., 
1851, vol. ii., pp. 375), Wordsworth says — " There has recently 
been published in London a volume of some of Chaucer's 
tales and poems modernized This little specimen originated 
in what I attempted with the 'Prioress's Tale;' and if the 
book should find its way to America you will see in it two fur- 
ther specimens from myself. Let me recommend to your 
notice the •Prologue' and the *Franidin's Tale;' they are 
both by Mr. Home, a gentleman unknown to me, but are, the 
latter in particular, very well done." — S. R. T. M.] 
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Miss Barrett, though still supposed to be 
hoveriog near the grave, cheerfully, and with 
enthusiasm, agreed to lend her aid to the 
work. And it is a great pleasure to recollect 
that everj'body to whom I applied cordially 
consented, with the exception of Landor, who, 
however, objected in a form that could not be 
displeasing to those engaged in this labor of 
love. His first reply was that he believed 
*'as many people read Chaucer" (meaning 
in the original) " as were fit to read him." 
As I took leave to doubt this, Landor again 
wrote saj^ing — " Indeed I do admire him, or 
rather love him. In my opinion, he is fairly 
worth a score or two of Spensers. He had 
a knowledge of human nature, and not of 
doll-making and fantoccini dressing. ' Ima- 
gination ' seems to our poets and critics to 
be the faculty of devising a rare quantity of 
small images.*' Adding — "Pardon me if I 
say I would rather see Chaucer quite alone, 
in the dew of his sunny morning, than with 
twenty clever gentlefolks about him, arran- 
ging his shoe-strings and buttoning his doub- 
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let. I like even his language, I will have no 
hand in breaking his dan but rich-painted 
glass, to put in (if clearer) much thinner 
panes." And thus, — with the true, but 
narrow, devotion of the best men on the 
black-letter side, and their resistance to all 
attempts to melt the obsolete language and 
form it into modern moulds, — and the stolid- 
ity of a British public on another side, the 
Homer of English Poetrj^ continues unread, 
except by very few. Had Chaucer's poems 
been written in Greek or Hebrew, the}^ would 
have been a thousand times better known — 
they would have been translated again and 
again, year after year.* 

Writing to Sir E. L. Balwer, the principle 
I proposed for acceptance was, that the best 
way of doing the work would be gracefully 
and poetically to retain as much of the 
original language of Chaucer as possible. 
Wordsworth had at once coincided in this ; 
so had Miss Barrett, and so did all the rest 
but Leigh Hunt, who did not altogether co- 

1 [See the Introduction by R. Bf. Home. — Ed.] 
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incide. And the more he worked at the 
modernization, the less he agreed with that 
principle, and I fully admit there is much 
to be said for his view of the matter. 

We all commenced. Wordsworth gave a 
version of " The Cuckoo and the Nightin- 
gale,'* an extract from " Troilus and Cres- 
sida, '* and virtually modernized the whole of 
" The Flower and the Leaf," by the re-writ- 
ings and general labor he bestowed upon it 
for somebody else. Leigh Hunt modernized 
" The Manciple's Tale,'' " The Friar's Tale," 
and " The Squire's Tale ; " and Miss Barrett 
modernized ' ' Queen Annelida and False 
Arcitc," and "The Complaint of Annelida." 
The remainder of the volume comprised the 
" Life of Chaucer," by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz ; 
Eulogies on Chaucer bj' his contemporaries, 
and a sonnet by Charles Wells, author of 
" Joseph and his Brethren ; " and the modern- 
izations and other work, by the Editor and b}' 
Robert Bell. 

The poem selected by Miss Barrett pre- 
sented one peculiar feature, being the first of 
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its kind, sj'stematically carried out, that is to 
be found in English Poetry. Generally, the 
lady adhered to the principle laid down ; but 
the peculiarity alluded to is to be found in two 
stanzas only of the present poem, which we 
will first give in the original, so that readers 
may judge how the work has been performed. 

THE COMPLAINTE OF ANNELIDA TO 
FALSE ABCITE. 

VIL 

But for I was so plaine to The Arcite, 
In aXl my wordes and workis moche and lite, 
And was so hesy aye you to delite, 
Myne honour only save meke, kind, andfre, 
Thxrfore Arcite ye put in me this wite, 
Alas ! Alas ! ye reckin not a mite 
Tlwugh that the percing swerde qf sorow hyte 
My woful hert, thorough your cruUte. 

VIIL 

My swete foe, why do ye so for shame f 
And Udnkin ye that furthered he your name 

To lovin a newe, and hen un*rewe aye, 
Andputin you in slaundlr nowe and blame, 
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my proofs, and I with his. • B}' his seniority 
in 3'ears and literaiy experience, in addition 
to his earl^' studies of Chaucer and critical 
essay's, I was prepared for abundant diflScul- 
ties; but it will be seen how all these were 
increased when he announced — after we had 
all commenced upon the plan of as close a 
literal reading as was compatible with poetical 
as well as metrical requirements — that he was 
quite opposed to our leading principle. He 
announced this, in returning the proofs of my 
version of the " Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales,*' crowded with revisions on the oppo- 
site theory. Of course I accepted as much 
as I could without violating my own ideas 
of truthfulness ; and I am quite prepared to 
admit that in all difficult or doubtful passages, 
a rendering in the spirit would probably' be far 
superior to adhering to the letter. The door, 
however, Leigh Hunt proposed to open would 
let in " black spirits and white," true spirits 
and false ; and in dealing with a great author, 
it is right to be on the safe side. The trans- 
lations of Shelle^'^ from the Greek, Italian, 
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German, and Spanish, seem to me as near to 
perfection as possible. These are in many 
parts as jQne as their originals ; and with 
respect to his translations from Goethe's 
*' Walpurgis Nacht," and " El Magico Pro- 
digioso " of Calderon, I consider them not 
onl}^ faithful, but finer than the originals. 
The same method was not so fitting in Leigh 
Hunt ; and it would be fitting to very few. 
Shelley was a great poet, and not unlike 
Calderon, in several characteristics ; — Leigh 
Hunt, though an elegant and delightful poet, 
was not a great poet, and not at all like 
Chaucer. As to the principle at issue, the 
close literal translations of John Oxenford 
from Calderon seem to me very preferable to 
the fancies many a gentleman might indulge 
in, and call it the "spirit" of that poet 
(because it was his own spirit) ; while the 
nearest combination of the poetical with the 
ail-but literal, in the present day, is to be 
found in Denis Florence MacCarthy's trans- 
lations from the Spanish, even though he does 
this "in the meters of the original." Still 
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they do not approach what Shelley has 
done. To return to Leigh Hunt, the opinion 
of Miss BaiTett as to his renderings of 
Chaucer seems to me quite correct ; and 
most gracefully as he did his part in the 
" Chaucer Modernized," I prefer what was 
done by Wordsworth and Miss Barrett, with 
the understanding that the poems they 
selected would not be so interesting in them- 
selves, to most people, as those selected by 
Leigh Hunt. 

The subject of rhymes generally is re-^ 
served for a future section, but I maj^ men- 
tion here in connection with Leigh Hunt that 
so strong is the force of habit, that he, with 
all his long poetical experience, upon coming 
to a couplet where the words arch and porch 
were given as allowable rhymes — as they 
are, and must be, with all of similar family, 
— wrote in the margin that thej^ were "most 
impossible," and proposed to substitute the 
following — 

" A Serjeant of the Law, wary and wise, 
Whose robes had often brushed Paul's Paradise," 
etc 
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Passing over the glaring paraphrase, as there 
is not one word of the second line in Chaucer, 
the ear that would not admit arch and porchy 
can 3'et give paradise and wise, not perceiving 
that the « in the latter word is pronounced 
as 2; — not wice, but wize — and takes rank 
with the allowable rhymes, like all of that 
class, as well as that of the ^^arch" and 
"porch." 

Before closing this section the reader may 
be interested to learn that my first acquaint- 
ance with the genial, hospitable, and ever- 
kindly Robert Bell (author of '' A History of 
Russia,'* editor of the "Annotated Edition 
of the English Poets," and for many j^ears 
editor of the "Home News"), was made 
through Leigh Hunt, with a view to his co-op- 
eration in " Chaucer Modernized." All the 
contributors, previously named, were highly 
qualified for the undertaking, and all labored 
at it with minute care and thoughtful skill. 
Yet in consequence of the principle proposed 
by the editor, and accepted by all, the contest 
no less than the labor of love entailed upon 
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the editor by the philological enthusiasts, and 
sincere as well as learned admirers of the 
Father of English Poetry, far exceeded, in 
the converse sense, his most sanguine expec- 
tations. Whatever alterations were sug- 
gested, queries made, or comparison of the 
texts of different editions proposed, the ma- 
jority' of them were fought out by letters, or 
marginal and foot notes all over the proofs. 
Some of these proofs have been given, and 
may be considered curiosities of literature. 
Even when a proposed, or suggested alteration, 
if only of a single word, was finally accepted, 
it was seldom without a preliminary contest 
showing the admirable earnestness of the great 
poet's translators — but nevertheless trying 
for the unfortunate one who felt it his dutj- to 
tempt his fate on all due, or doubtful, occa- 
sions. As a further illustration, here are a 
few scraps taken from a single note by 
Robert Bell, who modernized Chaucer's poem 
of " The Complaint of Mars and Venus." 

"My dear Horne, — I send 3'ou both 
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proofs. Mj'^ reason for asking for a clean 
proof was to avoid the danger of confusing 
the printers by the numerous marks and 
references. ... I have adopted the greater 
part of 3'our alterations. Wherever I have 
differed from you, it is upon mature consider- 
ation and after a due balancing of arguments 
on both sides. Your 'sunrise,' in v. 1, al- 
though close to the ' sun uprist,' is not (I 
think) , on the whole, so close a reflection of 
his meaning as my own line, in which the 
word ' upland ' gives us the picture complete. 
Besides, ' sun ' comes immediatelv after. In 
verse 7, I stand up for ' voluptuous jo^'s.' 
Pray let it remain. In verse 8, ' loving com- 
pact ' is not so close to the original ' steven,' 
which literally means an appointment, or ' as-, 
signation ; ' besides, assignation is familiar. 
But if, on consideration, 3'ou prefer the com- 
pact^ 3'ou have my assent to its adoption. 
. . . Verse 17: 'Corse' means, in one sense, 
bodj'' — but in another, ' course,' which is, in 
my opinion, obviously the meaning here. 
Avoiding the light b}- baffling turns, creeping 
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and running in the shade, is in all respects 
better, in mj' opinion. I should be sorry to 
lose this. . . . 

** Verse 22: Make is not intended for 
•being.' By examining .the other passages 
in which the singing bird uses it, you will find 
it means mate. I am tolerably' certain that 
my translation is correct, and I think it more 
poetical. 

* This is no feigned matter that I tell, 
My lady is the very spring and well 
Of beauty, gentleness, and liberty : 
Her rich array, a costly miracle,^ etc. 

MarSy V. 3. 

'*0h! leave the 'miracle,* v. 5. I must 
plead also for the restoration of the original 
.line, V. 9. I have brought in the morn in 
Chaucer's own words. Thanks for calling my 
attention to this. L' Envoy e: You are right 
about 'Granson' [not grandson]. I am 
sorry you do not print the stanzas with the 
indented lines. I have restored a full spelling 
in those cases where the final syllable is not 
pronounced. I am afraid I have given 3'ou a 
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world of trouble, but I have saved you as 
much as I could in my proof, which is now 
completely read}' to be printed. Mrs. B. read 
your ' Reve's Tale,' and is decidedly of opin- 
ion that there is no objection to it. ... I 
must see you soon to settle about the next 
volume. Ever 3'ours, 

''R. B." 

And all this, with much more omitted, after 
Bell had set out with the pleasing but too 
delusive amenity', that he '' had adopted " the 
greater part of the proposed alterations. 

At this period Robert Bell was living in a 
fine old-fashioned house, with a large garden, 
some six miles out of London, and gave a 
cordial standing invitation to his friends to 
dine there on Sunda3's. The most frequent 
guests, that is, once ever}' month or two, were 
Thackeray, Samuel Lover, Laman Blanchard, 
Douglas Jerrold, Dr. Mayo, Felix Mendels- 
sohn (when in London), Frank Stone, 
*' Father Prout," and several artists and 
authors whose names I do not remember; 
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occasionally also, William and Mary Howitt, 
Dion Boucicault, Dr. South wood Smith, Leigh 
Hunt, and Mrs. Jameson. 

"Are 3'ou a writer of 'moods'?*' said 
Bell one day to Thackeray. "Yes, assur- 
edly," was the answer ; " and often not in the 
best moods.'* "Then, sometimes you can't 
write at all?" "Of course not; or not fit 
to be read." " That's strange," said Bell. 
"Now, I can take out my watch — lay it 
down upon the table — and write, within a 
line or two, the same quantity in the same 
given time." 

Thackeray was a frequent visitor at the old 
garden-mansion when Bell lived there, and 
would go on pleasantly for hours, talking and 
making sketches in an album. Some of these 
were richly humorous, and accompanied by 
scraps of prose or verse. This was before 
Thackeray had published " Vanity Fair," 
which at once raised him to his well-deserved 
eminence. He himself has related how this 
masterpiece of modern novel-writing was re- 
fused in the first instance, both bj' magazines 
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and as a substantive work ; but it was reserved 
for Mr. Charles Kent's " Footprints on the 
Koad ' ' to make it more recentl}^ known that he 
had also offered himself as an artist, to furnish 
sketches as illustrations for a popular author's 
stories, which had been very promptly declined. 
Bell used to take the utmost delight in seeing 
him make these fanciful sketches. The draw- 
ing-room was very large, and in winter there 
was a great log-fire. It chanced on a certain 
evening that the lamp suddenly went out, so 
that the back part of the room was thrown 
into shadow; and there stood those huge 
figures — one upwards of six feet two, and 
bulky in proportion, — the other (Bell) being 
at least six feet four, stalwart and gaunt — 
with the large log-fire at stead}'^ red heat in 
front of them, and their great shoulders and 
backs in dark shade. It suggested to the 
imagination a scene of giants in a forest, 
holding high conference, or of the meeting 
between the Chancellor, " tower-heavy Turke- 
tul," and "Gorm" the Scandinavian sea- 
king, in the fine Chronicle play of "Athel- 
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stan." What a pity that Bell's amiable, and 
not unfrequently "inspired" visitor, Men- 
delssolin, did not chance to be at the piano- 
forte that evening ! He would certainly have 
improvised some wonderfUl symphony on the 
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ties of Time — Dickens and Victor Hugo contrasted 

— Critique on Mis3 Barrett — Caroline Southey — 
Serjeant Talfourd— Mrs. S. C. Hall— Samuel Lover 

— Charles Lever — The Influence and Popularity 
of "Harry Lorreqiier" — Mr. Buxton Forman's 

Analysis of Sir Henry Taylor's *' Philip van Arte- 
velde " — Miss Barrett's Criticism of the Same Poem 

— "Festus"— The Locutorship of the Holy Ghost 

— Criticisms on "A New Spirit of the Age" — Lan- 
der's Epigram on Napoleon I. — Carlyle's "French 
Revolution," and "Past and Present" — Words- 
worth and Little Things — Critiques on "Wordsworth 
and Leigh Hunt — Lord Houghton's Monologue on 

Leigh Hunt. 

• 

To be anonymous is to be safe, and the 
pseudon3'mous is almost equally so, even if 
the individual be pretty clearly known in 
either case ; but the moment an author gives 
his name openly to a free examination of 
living men and their doings, he walks into 
circling fields of battle, abounding in martello 
towers, ambuscades, and secret rifle-pits, the 
marksmen in which will sometimes bequeath 
a weapon to their sons and their surviving 
friends. That this is so, the experience of 
all those who have placed themselves in such 
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a position attests ; but wh}^ it should be so, 
while the anonj'mous critic alwa3'8 remains 
unassailed, even when his identity is ascer- 
tained, would take too much time to discuss. 
We may simply assume that the offending 
opinions being apparently impersonal, the 
wound to the offended parties is less painful 
to human self-love. In all cases, however, 
the critic is bound to adopt the best means in 
his power to be right, and take his chance for 
all that may follow. 

To an}' author or editor, about to publish a 
book in which there will inevitably be many 
things affecting contemporaries, the most 
valuable friend and counsellor he can have 
will be one who, possessing a finely suitable 
intellect for the matter in question, and hav- 
ing gathered together the requisite knowledge, 
is dwelling comparatively out of the world 
and its conflicting people and opinions, 3'et 
taking a deep interest in the best things that 
are going on, coupled with a due indignation 
at the worst, and who has magnanimity to 
admire, as well as moral courage to demur or 
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denounce, ever holding within, as at a shrine, 
an unmixed love and spirit of truth. Such a 
friend and counsellor, on a certain occasion, I 
had in Miss Barrett. 

Soon after the completion of " Chaucer 
Modernized," two volumes of literary criti- 
cism, under the title of ''A New Spirit of 
the Age," were projected. As in the former 
case, the work was to be edited and partly 
written by m3'self, and the principal and most 
valuable of my coadjutors was Miss Barrett. 
As the second edition of the book has been out 
of print for thirt}' 3'cars in England (though I 
am aware that at least three " unauthorized " 
editions were subsequently printed in America), 
and the authorship, whether single-handed or 
combined, of the various critiques, has never 
hitherto been divulged — the editor agreeing 
to ''stand fire " for ever}' thing — I think the 
*' kc}'," which I can suppl}', may not be without 
considerable literary interest. I may now say, 
for instance, that the critique entitled " William 
Wordsworth and Leigh Hunt ' ' (two authors 
and men of the most unlike kind being pur- 
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posely contrasted, in order to bring out their 
great merits, with some few defects in each, 
the more forcibly from juxtaposition) was 
written in about equal proportions by Miss 
Barrett and m3'self. This was done at first in 
separate manuscripts, and then each inter- 
polated the work of the other " as the spirit 
moved." It was written in letters, now and 
then of considerable length. 

I believe I am making public for the first 
time the fact that the mottoes, which aro 
singularly happ}'' and appropriate, were for 
the most part supplied by Miss Barrett and 
Robert Browning, then unknown to each 
other. What could be better for Tennyson 
than the line from Carlylc ? — 

" Touches there are, be the heavens ever thanked, of 
new Sphere melody.'* 

Or more delicately suggestive of ironical 
approval than the lines chosen for Sir Henry 
Taylor, from Akenside — 

" Hand in hand at Wisdom's shrine. 
Beauty with Truth I strive to join^ 
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And grave Assent with glad Applause; 
To paint the story of tlie soul, 
And Plato's vision to control 

By Verulamian laws I '* 

And these from Donne (Elegy A) — 

" But as we, in our isle imprisoned, 
Where cattle only, and divers dogs are hred. 
The precious unicorns, strange monsters call, — 
So thought he sweets strange, that had none at all." 

Or more strikingly characteristic for the 
author of " Lays of Ancient Rome " than 

"Anna, virumque cano " — 
or these on Landor — 

** Thy worth and skill exempts thee from the throng." 

Milton, 

" Let his page, 

Wliich charms the chosen Spirits of the Age, 

Fold itself up for a serener clime 

Of years to come, and find its recompense 

In that just expectation." 

S?ielley, 

The review of the writings of Walter 
'^avage Landor (certainly one oT the best 
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in the book) was mainly written by Miss 
Barrett. It was forwarded in two letters, 
which were carefulty transcribed. What she 
had done was preceded by a few biographical 
and other remarks, founded upon communi- 
cations forwarded to me by Mr. Landor. The 
spirit of a Greek epigram written by him on 
Napoleon the First, will be understood by the 
following interesting episode in the author's 
private history : — 

XXII. 

" Mr. Landor went to Paris in the begin- 
ning of the centur}', where he witnessed the 
ceremon}" of Napoleon being made Consul for 
life, amidst the acclamations of multitudes. 
He subsequent!}' saw the dethroned and de- 
serted Emperor pass through Tours, on his 
way to embark, as he intended, for America. 
Napoleon was attended onl}' b}^ a single ser- 
vant, and descended at the Prefecture, un- 
recognized b}^ anybody except Landor. The 
people of Tours were most hostile to Napoleon ; 
as a republican politician, Landor had always 
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felt a hatred towards him, and now he had 
but to point one finger at him, and it would 
have done what all the artillery and ' infernal 
machines ' of twenty years of wars and pas- 
sions had failed to do. The people would 
have torn him to pieces. Need it be said 
that Landor was too ' good a hater,' and too 
noble a man to avail himself of such an 
opportunity-. He held his breath, and let 
the hero pass. Perhaps after all there was 
no need of an}- of this hatred on the part 
of Landor, who, in common with many other 
excessive!}^ self-willed men, was as much 
exasperated at Napoleon's commanding suc- 
cesses, as at his falling off from pure repub- 
lican principles. Howbeit, Landor' s gi*eat 
hatred, and yet ' greater ' forbearance, are 
hereby recorded." * 

Miss Barrett's letter proceeded thus : — 

'* In the case of Mr. Landor, however, 
other causes than the origin alitj'- of his fac- 

1 " A New Spirit of the Age," vol. i., pp. 161-2; second 
<)dition, 1844. 
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ulty opposed his favor with the public. He 
has the most select audience, perhaps — the 
fittest, the fewest — of any distinguished 
author of the day ; and this of his choice. 
' Give me,' he said in one of his prefaces, 
' ten accomplished men for readers, and I 
am content.' ^ And the event does not by 
an}' means, so far as we could desire, outstrip 
the modesty, or despair, or disdain, of this 
aspiration. 

" He writes criticism for critics, and poetry 
for poets ; his drama, when he is dramatic, 
will suppose neither pit nor gallery, nor crit- 
ics, nor laws. He is not a publican among 
poets — he does not sell his Amreeta cups 
upon the highway. He delivers them rather 
with the dignity of a giver to ticketed per- 
sons ; anal^'zing their flavor and fragrance 
with a learned delicacy, and an appeal to the 
esoteric. His very spelling of English is 
uncommon and theoretic ; and as if poetry 

1 In reply to an adverse criticism in a certain quarterly 
Journal, he offered the critic "three hot penny rolls" for 
his luncheon, if he could write any thing as good. This was 
not exactly the way to make friends with the tribe. 
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were not, in English, a sufficiently unpopular 
dead language, he has had recourse to WTiting 
poetry in Latin ; with dissertations on the 
Latin tongue, to fence it out doubly from the 
populace. Odi profanum vulgus et arceo, 

"Mr. Landor is classical in the highest 
sense. His conceptions stand out clearl}' cut 
and fine, in a magnitude and nobility as far 
as possible removed from the small and sickly 
vagueness common to this century of letters. 
If he seems obscure at times it is from no 
infirmity or inadequacy of thought or word, 
but from extreme concentration and invo- 
lution in brevit}' ; for a short string can 
be tied in a knot as well as a long one. He 
can be tender, as the strong can best be ; 
and his pathos, when it comes, is profound. 
His descriptions are full and startling ; his 
thoughts self-produced and bold ; and he has 
the art of taking a common-place under a 
new aspect, and of leaving the Roman brick 
marble. In marble, indeed, he seems to 
work ; for there is an angularity in the work- 
manship, whether of prose or verse, which 
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the very exquisiteness of the polish renders 
more conspicuous. You may complain, too, 
of hearing the chisel ; but after all you ap- 
plaud the work — it is a work well done. 
The elaboration produces no sense of heavi- 
ness ; the severity of the outline does not 
militate against beauty ; if it is cold, it is 
also noble ; if not impulsive, it is suggestive, 
As a writer of Latin poems he ranks with our 
most successful scholars and poets ; having 
less harmony and majest}' than Milton had — 
when he aspired to that species of ' Life in 
Death * — but more variety and freedom of 
utterance. Mr. Landor's English prose writ- 
ings possess most of the characteristics of his 
poetry, onl}' they are more perfect in their 
class. His ' Pericles and Aspasia * and ' Pen- 
tameron * are books for the world and for 
all time, whenever the world and time shall 
come to their senses about them ; complete in 
beauty of sentiment and subtlety of criticism. 
His general style is highly- scholastic and 
elegant ; his sentences have articulations^ if 
such an expression may be permitted, of very 
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excellent proportions. And, abounding in 
striking images and thoughts, he is remarka- 
ble for making clear ground there, and for 
lifting them, like statues to pedestals, where 
they may be seen most distinctly, and strike 
with the most enduring, though often the most 
gradual, impression. This is the case both in 
his prose works and his poetry. It is more 
conspicuously true of some of his smaller 
poems, which for quiet classic gi'ace- and ten- 
derness, and exquisite care in their polish, 
may best be compared with beautiful cameos 
and vases of the antique." 

Two of Lander's works are probably known 
to less than half a dozen people of the present 
day. One is entitled "Poems from the Ara- 
bic and Persian." The}^ are as full of ornate 
fancy, grace, and tenderness, as the originals 
from which they appeared to be translated, 
and were accompanied by a number of erudite 
critical notes, likely to cause much searching 
among Oriental scholars. And the search, 
after all, was certain to be in vain, as no such 
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poems really existed in the Arabic or Persian. 
The other brochure was "A Satire upon Satir- 
ists," a scathing piece of heroic verse — a 
copy of which Mr. Landor sent to me. 

The following letters form an amusing con- 
ti'ast to the preceding, and are valuable as 
illustrations of the "lighter moods" that 
relieved the tedium of Miss Barrett's enforced 
seclusion : — 

XXIU. [No date.] 

"Ah, my dear Mr. Home, you will con- 
clude — (for you may conclude, though I can 
not 1) 3'ou will conclude from certain facts that I 
am very like a broom I — not Lord Brougham, 
who only does a little of every thing ; — and 
not a wheeled brougham, which will stop 
when it is bidden; — and not a new broom, 
which sweeps clean and then has done with it ; 
but that bewitched broom in the story, which, 
being sent to draw water, drew bucket after 
bucket, until the whole house was in a flood. 
Montaigne says somewhere that to stop grace- 
fully is a sure proof of high race in a horse. 
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I wonder what not to stop at all is proof of — 
in horse, man, or woman? After all, I am 
not improving mj* case by this additional 
loquacit}' ; and the case is bad enou^, per- 
haps — viz., that 3'ou asked mo to write four 
or five pages for j'our work, and that I have 
written what vou see ! Well, take the sheets 
— I make 3'ou a present of them to cut into 
pieces, — abbreviate in any possible waj^, or 
put into the fire altogether, should 3'our judg- 
ment suggest that stronger measure. Indeed, 
I did not mean to write so much — I didn't 
think of writing 3'our whole book for 3'OU ! 

"Oh, of course! You are free to inter* 
polate as well as to cut down. In fact the 
papers are as much 3'ours as if 3*ou had writ- 
ten them ; and I sign over my personality in 
them to 3'ou herewith. Would it were better 
worth the having ! 

" Ever truly j'ours, 

" E. B. B." 

XXIV. " October 2, 1843. Friday. 

"Thank j^ou, my dear Mr. Home — I am 
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glad to be excused the political economy. 
Yet if I had done it, I had done it — and you 
would have probably had some exceedingly 
' original views ' — something to make the 
economists stare wonderfully and think of a 
new era. Being out of my depth I should cer- 
tainl}' be profound. You would have had to 
go to Mr. W, J. Fox to know what I meant, 
and Mr. Fox couldn't have told you — for I 
should have had this in common with Jeremy 
Bentham that it would be necsssarj- for some- 
body to translate me. Well ! — you see what 
you have lost, in ' my great large hand.* Ah, 
but (as you said to ms about the portrait) if 
you repent 3'ou can't have it otherwise now. 
You have done for 3'ourself — and I close with 
the proposition about Wordswortli and Hunt. 

"In respect to Miss Mitford, 3'ou and I 
were talking coUaterallj', and should as soon 
have come together as parallel lines. You 
thought I was praying for the introduction of 
her portrait, whereas I never thought of the 
engravings, but of the literature, — my im- 
pression being that you meant to pass her 
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over ' in solemn silence,' as defunct. Since 
you mention her honorably, we are at one, — 
and I admit at once that her portrait being 
before the public in various degrees of like- 
ness, an}^ additional expense on that head 
would be superfluous. You mention her — 
and it is enough — and in mentioning 3'ou 
must not superannuate her. She is not very 
much above fifty — looking older than her 
actual age — and has a far better right to a 
place in the book, according to the principle 
of the book, than the Campbells, Rogers, 
Words worths, etc. As to the question you 
put to me, her ' Belford Regis ' should probjw- 
bly take rank as her best work ; it has most 
power and most character ; and is somewhat 
less uniformly soft and green than ' Our Vil- 
lage ' is. The ' Village,' however, is, by as- 
sociation, my favorite. If read by snatches, 
it comes on the mind as the summer air and 
the sweet hum of rural sounds would float 
upon the senses through an open window in 
the country, and leaves with you for the whole 
day a tradition of fragrance and dew. Both 
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works are composites of separate papers — 
and the only unity (except, indeed, that of 
place) is in the cordial and oheerful spirit of 
the writer. She is in fact a sort of prose 
Crabbe in the sun, but with more graco and 
less strength ; and also with a more steadfast 
look upon scenic nature — never going higher 
than the earth to look for the boautiful, but 
alwaj's finding it as surely as if she went 
higher. She is ' matter-of-fact,' she says, 
which may be so, but then she idealizes mat- 
ter of fact before she touches it, and thus her 
matter of fact is as beautiful as the matter of 
SsLutsisy of other people. Who would not go 
and gather Lilies of the Valley with her from 
the Silchester woods? Indeed if the world 
were as she paints it, we should all choose to 
live out of doors, and nobody catch any cold ! 
Her last work (except the prose in Finden) is 
' Country Stories,' a sort of codicil to ' The 
Village ' and ' Belford Regis,' and she did 
begin a novel, which I am afraid, from the 
long loiterings, will never be ended. Her 
* Dramatic Scenes ' you probably know, as 
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well as her Tragedies. In 1113' own mind — 
and Mr. Ken^'on agrees with me — she her- 
self is better and stronger than any of her 
books ; and her letters and conversation show 
more grasp of intellect and general power 
than would be inferable from her finished com- 
positions. I do not know whether 3'ou are of 
our opinion. In her works, however, through 
all the beauty there is a clear vein of sense, 
and a quickness of observation which takes 
the character of a refined shrewdness. Do 
you not think so? And is she not besides 
most intensely a woman, and an English- 
woman ? Ver}' well ! I will be good as I am 
fair — i.e., bj^ courtes}'. And I will be very 
courteous to your right honorable printers, 
who can't be at the trouble to turn over a leaf 
or read from any thing except large paper, 
and an inch of margin on each side ! Very 
well, thej'^ shall have their will — although, to 
be sure, I have been in the habit of writing 
for the press on the ordinary long note paper, 
and on both sides the page, and never heard a 
printer's murmur. And thank 3'ou for your 
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praise. Always welcome, be sure. And for 
the trust 3'ou put in me. 

" And so ' in confidence deep as the grave,* 

" Ever 3'ours, 

"E. B. B. 

" ' How I do go on in the dark ! ' To be 
sure I do. The dark, 3'ou know, is my par- 
ticular province — even without the political 
economy. Tliat would have made me a Prin- 
cess of Darkness. Surely, b}- the way, Mr. 
Chorley's book was after 1833. I never 
remember dates, but surely it was." 

A ver}' neat and characteristic pen-and-ink 
portion of little " Flush " — humorously made 
rather like herself — was placed at the open- 
ing of Miss Barrett's next letter, evidently 
written in reply to my request for some bio- 
graphical facts to be made use of in the article 
on herself. iJnfortunatelj^ they reached me 
too late to prevent some errors which crept 
in. 
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XX V. " October 5th, 1843. 

" Here I send j'ou one of the ' Spirits of 
the Age,' strongly recommending it to a place 
on your frontispiece. It is Flush's portrait, 
I need scarcely say ; and onl}' fails of boing an 
excellent substitute for mine through being 
more worth}' than I can be counted. 

" Ah, my dear Mr. Home, 3'our application 
made me smile — a little with pleasure and 
pride that you should think of ' illustrating ' 
3'our book with my darkness, and a little with 
self-mockery at the idea of it. No, no, no, 
— to ' recline ' for anj' set of publishers in the 
world, even for 3'ours, surpasseth the vanity 

that is in me. You know Mrs. B told 

3'ou that I was ' modest,' and neither you nor 
I would believe a word of it ; and here is the 
first proof that either of us ever had of it — 
unless (which is my opinion) it prove to be 
an instinct of solf-prcservation instead. The 
last time I ' reclined * for my picture was for 
a miniature by Mrs. Carter, just before I left 
Devonshire; and I did it for love's sake and 
papa's. And 3'et, although she was so obli- 
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ging as to paint a very pretty little girl with 
unexceptionable regularity of features, ho 
was ungrateful enough to throw it down with 
a pshaw! and deny the likeness altogether. 
There is no portrait of me at all which is 
considered like — except one painted in my 
infancy, where I appear in the character of a 
fugitive angel, which papa swears hy all his 
gods is very like me to this da}", and which 
perhaps may be like — about the wings. In 
conclusion, you see, I both can't and won't 
send you a picture for such a purpose — it is 
a superfluity of negation! 'Won't,' would 
have done very well for a woman — now would 
it not? ' Beseech your grace ' do not be 
angry with me. It seems to me an ultra- 
impossibility to send my portrait to a publisher 
for introduction to the public — and not even 
to please 

* The great Orion sloping slowly to the west ' 

could I bring my mind to such a thing. It 
may be affectation — who knows? And yet 
really I think it is too impulsive, instinctive, 
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and single-thoiighted to be affectation, even 
under that thickest of disguises which is 
assumed by our own motives before our own 
ej'es. 

' ' Since I am beginning to be philosophical 
we might as well pass suddenly, to the ' Bio- 
graphical Sketch.' So you think that I am in 
the habit of keeping biographical sketches in 
my table-drawer for the use of hypothetical 
editors ? Alas ! — 

" Once, indeed, for one year, I kept a diary 
in detail and largely ; and at the end of the 
twelve months was in such a crisis of self- 
disgust that there was nothing for me but to 
leave off the diar}-. Did you ever try the 
effect of a diarj' upon 3'our own mind ? It is 
curious, especially where elastic spirits and 
fancies are at work upon a fixity of character 
and situation. You see how it is. I have no 

biographical sketch, and perhaps if I had 

My dear Mr. Ilorne, the public do not care for 
me enough to care at all for my biography. If 
you say any thing of me (and I am not affected 
enough to pretend to wish you to be absolutely 
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silent, if you see any occasion to speak), it 
must be as a writer of rhymes, and not as the 
heroine of a biograph}-. You must not allow 
your kindness for me to place me in a promi- 
nency which I have to deserve — and do not 
yet deserve. And then as to stories, my story 
amounts to the knife-grinder's, with nothing 
at all for a catastrophe. A bird in a cage 
would have as good a story. Most of my 
events, and nearly all m}' intense pleasures, 
have passed in my tJioughts. I wrote verses — 
as I dare say many have done who never wrote 
any poems — vcr}' early ; at eight years old 
and earlier. But, what is less common, the 
early fancy turned into a will, and remained 
with me, and from that day to this, poetry has 
been a distinct object with me — an object to 
read, think, and live for. And I could make 
3'ou laugh, although you could not make the 
public laugh, b}' the narrative of nascent odes, 
epics, and didactics cr3'ing aloud on obsolete 
Muses from childish lips. The Greeks were 
my demi-gods, and haunted me out of Pope's 
Homer until I dreamt more of Agamemnon 
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than of Moses the black pony. And thus my 
great ' epic ' of eleven or twelve years old, in 
four books, and called ' The Battle of Mara- 
thon,' and of which fifty copies were printed 
because papa was bent upon spoiling me — is 
Pope's Homer done over again, or rather 
undone ; for, although a curious production 
for a child, it gives evidence only of an imita- 
tive faculty and an ear, and a good deal of 
reading in a peculiar direction. The love of 
Pope's Homer threw me into Pope on one side 
and into Greek on the other, and into Latin as 
a help to Greek — and the influence of all these 
tendencies is manifest so long afterwards as in 
my ' Essay on Mind,' a didactic poem written 
when I was seventeen or eighteen, and long 
repented of as worthy of all repentance. The 
poem is imitative in its form, yet is not with- 
out traces of an individual thinking and feel- 
ing — the bird pecks through the shell in it. 
With this it has a pertness and pedantry 
which did not even then belong to the char- 
acter of the author, and which I regret now 
more than I do the literary defectiveness. 
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*' All this time, and indeed the greater part 
of my life, we lived at Hope End, a few miles 
from Malvern, in a retirement scarcely broken 
to me except by books and my own thoughts, 
and it is a beautiful countr}', and was a retire- 
ment happ}' in many wa3's, although the very 
peace of it troubles the heart as it looks back. 
There I had mj' fits of Pope, and B3'ron, and 
Coleridge, and read Greek as hard under the 
trees as some of 3'our Oxonians in the Bod- 
leian ; gathered visions from Plato and the 
dramatists, and ate and drank Greek and 
made my head ache with it. Do 3'ou know 
the Malvern Hills ? The hills of Piers Plow- 
man's Visions? They seem to me my native 
hills ; for, although I was born in the county 
of Durham, I was an infant when I went first 
into their neighborhood, and lived there until 
I had passed twenty by several years. Beau- 
tiful, beautiful hills, they are ! And yet, not 
for the whole world's beaut}', would I stand 
in the sunshine and the shadow of them any 
more. It would be a mockerj'^, like the tak- 
ing back of a broken flower to its stalk. 
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From thence we went to Sidmouth for two 
years ; and I published there nij' translation 
of JEschylus, which was written in twelve 
days, and should have been thrown into the 
fire afterwards, — the only means of giving 
it a little warmth. The next removal was 
to London, and brought us close to yon — 
did it not? To 74, Gloucester Place, when 
you were at 75 — was it not ? T was unaware 
of it, however, until papa had purchased this 
house, and we were dwellers here. And then 
came the failure in my health, which never 
had been strong (at fifteen I nearlj' died), 
and the publication of 'The Seraphim,' the 
only work I care to acknowledge, and then 
the enforced exile to Torquay, with prophecy 
in the fear and grief and reluctance of it — a 
dreadful dream of an exile, which gave a 
nightmare to ray life for ever, and robbed it 
of more than I can speak of here ; do not 
speak of that anywhere. Do not speak of 
tJiat, dear Mr. Ilorne ; and for the rest, 3'ou 
see that there is nothing to sa}'. It is ' a 
blank, my lord.' Yet I could write an auto- 
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biography, but not now, and not for an indif- 
ferent public ; of whom, by the way, I never 
did and do not complain, seeing that they 
received my ' Seraphim ' with some kindness, 
and that every thing published previously bj' 
me I reject mj'sclf, and cast upon the ground 
as unworthy. The ' Seraphim ' has faults 
enough — and weaknesses, besides — but my 
voice is in it, in its individual tones, and not 
inarticulately' . 

"Writing, writing, writing I am, 3^et writ- 
ing nothing which j'ou ask for. Here at least 
are the dates of the three books : ' Essay on 
Mind, and other poems,' 1826 ; ' Prometheus, 
and other poems,' 1835 ; ' The Seraphim, and 
other poems,' 1838. My wish, my private 
wish, is that you should say nothing of the 
two first books, or sweep them cursorily with 
the most extreme feather of your wing. The 
first book especially, consisting of poems from 
the age of thirteen (of which are several of 
the smaller ones), and didactic pedanUy 
of almost as absolute an immaturit}', certainly 
has a claim to escape from public criticism. 
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Its circulation has been very limited of its 
own accord, and my will has contracted it 
fbrther ; for I would as soon circulate a cari- 
cature or lampoon on myself as that essay. 
And, for the ' Prometheus,' all the remaining 
copies are safely locked up in the wardrobe of 
papa's bedroom, entombed as safely as CEdi- 
pus among the olives. A few of the fhgitive 
poems connected with that translation may be 
worth a little, perhaps ; but the}' have not so 
much goodness as to overcome the badness 
of the blasphemy of JEschylus. 

"Yes, I have recovered my pet. No, I 
have ' idealized ' none of the dog-stealing. I 
had no time. I was crying while he was 
away, and I was accused so loudly of ' silli- 
ness ' and ' childishness ' afterwards, that I 
was glad to dry m}^ eyes, and forget my mis- 
fortunes by wa}' of rescuing my reputation. 
After all, it was excusable that I cried. 
Flushie is mj^ friend — my companion — and 
loves me better than he loves the sunshine 
without. Oh, and if you had seen him, when 
he came home and threw himself into my 
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arms, palpitating with joy — in that dumb 
inarticulate ecstasy which is so affecting — 
love without speech! 'You had better give 
your dog something to eat/ said the thief to 
my brother when he yielded up his prize for a 
bribe, ' for he has tasted nothing since he has 
been with us.' And he had been with them for 
three days^ and jet his heart was so full when 
he came home that he could not eat, but 
shrank away from the plate and laid down 
his Lead on my shoulder. The spkit of love 
conquered the animal appetite even in that 
dog. He is worth loving. Is he not? 

" I shall keep this letter in the hope of see- 
ing Mr. Kenyon and asking about Macaula3% 
You are very right in admiring Macaulay, 
who has a noble, clear, metallic note in his 
soul, and makes us ready by it for battle. I 
very much admire Mr. Macaulay, and could 
scarcely read his ballads and keep lying 
down. They seemed to draw me up to my 
feet as the mesmeiic powers are said to do. 
I do not, however, think that Mr. Kenyon 
knows him as intimately as you fancy — 
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allh:i:jb to bj sore Mr. Kenjon knows every- 
bvxir, more or loss. 

"And now I put an end to this letter 
(thonjh yoa would scarcely suppose it) and 
wish 3-0U all success, prosperity, and laurels in 
TOUT new field. I thou<:jht vou had vanished 
from every fielvi, and that I was likel}- not to find 
you higher up than Hades. But being found, 
mav vou be snccossful. You walk in honor- 
able steps, following Hazlitt, and the work is 
likely to be popular. Arc 3'ou aware that Mr. 
Chorley published a work called the ' Authors 
and Authoresses of England,' some time ago, 
with profiles and short notices ? When I say 
some time ago, I mean some years. And 
your book will probably' assume a higher char- 
acter, and go deeper. 

" Ever truly 3'oiirs, 

*'E. B. B. 

*' Mr. Kenyon I have seen, and ascertained 
that he does not know Macaulay in any 
degree, less or more." 
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XXYL " Eleven ©'Clock, A.M., Wednesday. 

[Postmark — Nov. 1st, 1843.] 

" Mr deab Mr. Horne, — I write in all 
the hurrj' of blots in reply to your note ' by 
express,' this morning to assure you solemnly 
that if Mr. Reade reallj^ meant to tell you that 
he was aware of my having touched your work 
with my little finger, he must have had it from 
especial revelation of angels.^ I solemnly 
assure you that I never mentioned the subject 
even to my own father, that I have never named 
' The Spirit of the Age,' or an}- thing bearing 
a relation to it, even to Miss Mitford, lest the 
very suggestion of a surmise should be made 
or repeated. You are in the wrong, be sure, 
my dear Mr. Horne. Thus it must have been : 
that Mr. Reade heard from Miss Mitford, and 

intended to express to youj that I was to be 

• 

^ Mr. John Edmund Reade, a voluminous but unread 
writer of verse, who, if still living, is about as old as the present 
century. His principal works are " Cain, the Wanderer," 1830; 
"Italy," 1838; "Catiline," a drama, and "The Deluge," a 
drama, 1839; " The Vision of the Ancient Kings," and " Life's 
Episode," 1843; "Memnon," 1814; "The Revelations of Life," 
1849; and "Man in Paradise," 1856; " Laureate Wreath," 1863; 
and editions of his poetical works in 1850, 1860, and 1865. — S, 
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mentioned in the book, and that 3'ou mistook 
his meaning for that of my hand being em- 
ployed in it. Miss Mitford knew I was to be 
in it, because she wrote to tell me of the book, 
with some kind expressions of congratulation 
that now she should have my picture, etc. 
To which I replied (the only word I ever said 
on the subject at all) that you had indeed 
been good enough to propose it, but that I had 
declined the honor and crown of the portrait, 
by an instinct of what was undue to me. 
Now do you see ? I know nothing of Mr. 
Reade ; and if I did, I have mentioned the 
subject to nobody — not to Miss Mitford — not 
to Mr. Ken von. I am innocent, — stand with 
washed hands before you. In fact, I am the 
person to be vexed, and I am vexed thor- 
oughly. Oh ! will this be in time to suppress 

m 

your notes of explanation? Try to explain 
away the explanation. I quite see that I 
ought not to be named in connection with this 
book, and for several other than the obvious 
reasons I object to being named. It is a ser- 
vice of danger to write in the book, and I, who 
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am a woman, am not made for war. Do what 
you can to get me out of this scrape. In 
reply to your letter of yesterday, I will do any 
thing you think me fit for p- on conditions of 
strict secrecy. But how is it to be kept now ? 
I am quite vexed — and yesterday I was 
pleased by your letter. Mr. Reade ! Who 
would ever have suspected him of having spe- 
cial revelations ? 

" Ever 3"ours, 

''E. B. B. 

" Are you sure that you said nothing your- 
self to Miss Mitford? If you did, it is ex- 
plained." 

XXVII. " November 3d, 1843. 

" I do not hear from you, and am wonder- 
ing why and how. I am not easy about this 
Mr. Beade and his secret informations, and at 
your believing for one "moment that I was 
faithless enough to be capable of sinning 
against a confidence reposed in me. The 
absolute impossibility of his speaking to the 
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end 3'ou understood, with any grounds for so 
speaking (unless you yourself gave the tenure 
of them to him or others), I wish I could 
make as plain to you as it is to me. It is 
absolutely impossible. I said to Flush, ' Only 
you could betray me. Are you the traitor? ' 
And he looked at me with dilated earnest 
steady eyes, and then kissed both my hands 
— as if to assure me of truth and fealty. 
So as Flush didn't tell, nobody else from this 
room did. Once, with m}^ living voice, have 
I named your book, and that was to Mr. 
Kenj'on, when I tried to get the information 
for 3'ou about Macaulay ; and once, in my 
correspondence, to Miss Mitford, after she 
made the observation I told you of in my last 
note, and to the simple effect I told you. By 
the way, I hope you could read the last note. 
I was so vexed and so hurried as I wrote it. 
And I hope you believed in my absolute inno- 
cence as you read it, from the very hurry and 
vexation, of which the traces must at least 
have been natural. 

" Yesterday I had a letter from Miss Mit- 
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ford, and I opened it trembling, lest I should 
read something more of Mr. Reade's informa- 
tions. No, not a word. I think I must be 
right in my suggestion that you mistook \?hat 
he meant to refer to — and that he meant to 
refer to me '■ — written about rather than writ- 
ing. Or else (which has occurred to me 
since) he may have mistaken some expres- 
sion of Miss Mitford's (i.e., understood by it 
what she did not mean to express) about my 
being in the work, and have fallen upon the 
truth so, by accident. Anyway I am very 
sorry that you should have sent him explana- 
tions by express, because, you see, Mr. Reade 
has the habit of repeating other people's say- 
ings, beginning with their poetry^ and he is not 
likely to stop for us. Besides, men always do 
talk, don't they? They can't keep a secret, 
can they? That is my remark. 

" I had a letter from Mr. Mathews, of New 
York, yesterday, with a cancelling of the dis- 
honor of the editor of ' Graham's,' in conse- 
quence of which he (Mr. Mathews) says that 
he has smoothed his brows and sent to that 
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magazine the copy of ' Orion ' which I sent 
for the purpose. He does not, however, say 
a word about my other proposition. Probably 
he has not had time, since the quarrel, to 
enter into another treaty ; and I am not my- 
self quite so anxious about it, fearing to draw 
3'ou into a scrape. Mr. Mathews is delighted 
with ' Orion,' and is going to send 3'ou soon 
some poems of his own, as homage from the 
West. He desires me to make known gen- 
erally that a CopjTight Club, for the protec- 
tion of authors poor and honest, is being 
established at New York, and that Mr. Brj^ant 
is president, and he, Mr. Mathews, secretary, 
and that we are all to be protected most effect- 
ually. 

" Write and tell me that you believe me to 
be honest. Not ' honest, honest lago,' but 
in a better sense. I am vexed for mj'self, 
vexed for 3'ou, and vexed, in a compound re- 
lation, for ^-our thoughts of me. It is abomi- 
nable for a person to bo so discreet as I have 
been, and all in vain ! There is no poetical 
nor any othor kind of justice in it. 
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** As to Mr. Reade — but really I am too 
cross about bim to speak of bim. 

*' A gentleman witb wbom I am personally 
unacquainted, sent me a few days ago a little 
book wbicb be bad written upon ' predestina- 
tion.' As you are fond of ' dogmas,' I will 
lend it to you. Yesterday I wrote to tbanlc 
bim, and referring to bis note for tbe address, 
I read Higldands. Immediately I began to 
rage and roar in the spirit about Mr. Reade, 
wbicb was very improper, considering that I 
bad just been writing controversy upon pre- 
destination. 

" Mr. Merry, by tbe way, is a man of ex- 
cellent intuitions, and I bave a bigb esteem 
for bim. Also, I once before bad some cor- 
respondence witb bim on tbe subject of anotber 
little work from bis band, called ' A Happy 
Futurity ; ' but tben it was long ago, and I 
had quite forgotten since tbat be lived at 
HigJUands. 

" Yours faitbfuUy, dear Mr. Home, and by 
no means faithlessly 

" E. B. B." 
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In a previous letter Miss Barrett agreed to 
my proposal that she should write the paper 
on " William Wordsworth and Leigh Hunt ; " 
consequently the first draft of the paper on 
them was written by her, and she forwarded 
it to me in letters. These I interpolated 
throughout, sometimes at considerable length. 
A rough proof of this was then transmitted 
to Miss Barrett. Very speedily there came 
to me a letter containing objections and re- 
monstrances with reference to some of my 
interpolated remarks concerning Leigh Hunt. 
As to Wordsworth we were fully agreed. 

XXVIII. " November, 1843, Monday. ' 

" Thanks, many and true, my dear Mr, 
Home, for the glance at the proofs. You 
shall find me what is called a ' safe person,* 
and worthy of confidence ; and I am secretly 
proud of the confidence and the association, 
and of 3"our condescending to think that we 
write pretty well together. Reading this 
paper has amused me bej'ond your guessing, 
I have not a copy of my MS. (an evidence of 
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the ' safety' ') ; but I remember nearly all the 
vray^ and am particularly amused to observe 
where, and in what octave, you strike your 
trumpet-note of accompaniment, and where 
3'ou see fit to change the ke}-, as choragus. 
Really the paper, altogether, reads well. 
And now to my criticism. 

" I have been intrepid enough to make 
some slight alterations and corrections of the 
proof where there could be no doubt, I fan- 
cied, of the truth of my suggestion ; — and in 
other places I have written down my query. 

"I object to 3'our addition to 'the cheek 
of the impartial historian ' — of 'as of the 
true critics of present times.' There is con- 
fusion and pleonasm, and a division of the 
identity of impartial historians and true critics. 
Why not simply ' the cheek of the true critic 
of present times ' ? It may be one or the 
other, but shouldn't be both, I think. 

" 'Alfred Tennj'son.' — It appears to me 
certain that Tennyson wrote long and long 
after the extinction — as a critical phrase — 
of ' the Cockney School.' And even if this 
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were not so, it appears to me doubtful whether 
Tennyson lived in London long enough to 
take class as a hypothetical cockney. His 
family have a country house somewhere in 
Kent ; and civically he never did any, more 
— did he ? — than ' visit ' London ? That is 
my impression, at least. 

"Below — I fancy that our 'two heads' 
[instead of being better than ' one,' as had 
been suggested] rather knock against each 
other, in the observation about the imagina- 
tions of Wordsworth and Hunt. The sen- 
tences straggle, and do not follow according 
to the laws of what Browne calls 'sugges- 
tion.' Look at them and see. 

"'In exterior nature Wordsworth has a 
wider faith, and a less discriminating taste.' 
Why not ' or ' instead of ' and ' ? It is cor- 
recter, I think. 

" 'In religious feeling, however, he [Leigh 
Hunt] may have been misrepresented : ' — 

" And, on the last page — ' The}^ were pro- 
voked at his tendency to confound the dis- 
tinctions of good and evil, b}* saying too much 
on the amiable side of the condemned.' 
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*' Now, will you have 'patience with mo, 
my dear Mr. Home, while I speak a little on 
these two texts, and regret deeply that you 
should allow your friendship and admiration 
for Mr. Leigh Hunt to draw the question away 
from the truth to the extent of this inch? 
' Amicus Socrates, sed magis arnica Veritas^* 
is the noblest expression of friendship — 
surel}^ — and the most acceptable even to 
Socrates. Tow, who are candid — tell me if 
it is true that he was ' misrepresented ' in mat- 
ters of religion. 

"Is it true — strictly true — that he con- 
founded the distinction of good and evil only 
by saying too much and too amiably' ' for the 
condemned * ? Does it not stand clear out in 
his books, in his early writings, that he con- 
founded good and evil, in principles rather 
than hy persons? If 3'ou deny this, you may 
become a partial historian — but is the fact 
altered, before the e3''es of 3'our own friend- 
ship? — that fact being so undeniable that the 
poet himself has taken advantage of the 
opportunity of a later edition, in order to 
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obliterate and change the offensive pas- 



sages.^ 



" That great injustice has been done to Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, I am well aware, — that what 
was reprobated in him passed free in others, I 
am well aware. But one sort of injustice is 
not to be corrected by another^ and on the 
point of what his views of religious truth and 
moral virtue used to be, I can not agree with 
3'ou that he has been ' misrepresented ; ' and I 
am of opinion that 3'ou confront the offensive 
injustice of the world with the defensive in- 
justice of 3'our individual friendship. 

"For myself, I will say that, out of the 
circle of Mr. Leigh Hunt's immediate friends, 
there can not be one who regards him with 
more respect and admiration than I do. Yet 
I must write so. 

"Also, it seems to me clear — you have 
been guilty of some (and that no small degree 
of) ' offensive ' injustice to the great fathers 

1 1 do not consider that Leigh Hunt ever obliterated or 
changed any part of his early writings, in principle, bat only 
omitted or softened tiie sauio in expressloiL 
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of our poetry, Chaucer and Shakspeare, by 
accusing them of confounding, or seeming to 
confound, the bounds of good and evil, which 
they never did confound ; which, in all their 
universality of heart and intellect, and their 
boundless charity and sympathy with human 
nature, they never did confound — seeing that 
in this they were godlike, that they would not 
consent to lower from their starry height, to 
the level of persons, the principles of either 
verity or virtue. 

" Can you forgive me, m}^ dear friend, for 
writing my whole thought out so freely? As 
we see truth, it becomes the duty of each of 
us to utter it, — and just in proportion to my 
high consideration for 3'ou — and, if you will 
permit me to say so, my true and grateful re- 
gard for 3'on — was I pricked and provoked 
b3" your line of defense. The generous motive 
is obvious, and therefore I should like the de- 
fense to be worthy of the motive. Forgive 
me, at least, and — try if j'ou can avoid 
charging our Chaucer and Shakspeare (in 
contrariousness to 3'our own estimate of the 
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former, in the admirable preliminar^"^ Essay to 
the Modernization) of confounding, or seem- 
ing to confound, the bounds of good and evil. 

" There now ! You will never send me any 
more proof-sheets. Nay, who knows but that 
you will quarrel with me for life as a climax 
of vengeance ! 

" Forgive me generously, on the contrary. 
For I am faithfully your friend, so much the 
more, 

''E. B. B. 

*' Is Mr. Hunt a voluminous writer? I 
should have taken quite a contrary view — but 
ignorantly, perhaps. 

" Have I taken a note of my admiration 
of your estimate (in one respect) of Words- 
worth, as no-prophet? It seems to me both 
subtle and true." 

The gracious hand that wrote the foregoing 
controversial letter can no longer make a 
rejoinder. I therefore must do no more than 
plead guilty to having said, directly or bj' in- 
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ference, that Leigh Hunt's "boundless char- 
ity, and S3'mpath3' with human nature," "7iad 
often led him to regard evil acts or conven- 
tional crimes in the same extenuating, if not 
pardoning, spirit that was frequently dis- 
plaj'ed by Chaucer and Shakspeare. But " to 
the pure, all things are pure," and while the 
fair controversialist was living, I could not 
then have quoted (and for the same reasons 
do not feel I can do it now) a variety of ques- 
tionable and most unquestionable acts and 
scenes portrayed vividly by those great poets, 
which I sometimes " made fun of," and in 
other cases are " let off " very easily — if not 
with a smile (aside) . 

Here follows the second letter, mainly on 
the same subject, after my reply. It com- 
mences quite in her '* winning waj^," but very 
often slants off into her usual vigorous style 
when excited. 

XXIX. " December, 1843, Wednesday. 

" You are kind and generous, and I did 
you so much dishonor as really to be a little 
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uneasj' lest you might be angry with me for 
what I said ! 

" After all, my dear Mr. Home, the refer- 
ence as it stood would have appeared to many 
readers, as to mj'self, directed to both theo- 
logical and moral i)oints ; — inasmuch as the 
circumstance of 3'our ' not knowing,' or dis- 
missing from the observation of your soul, 
certain passages of former works of Hunt, 
will not alter the relations of them in the 
memory of other people. They can not but 
remember such things ' were ' — and it would 
be painful to you to understand thoroughly 
how in some quarters, some recollections are 
' at top ' of the beauty and glor3^ Strictly 
in confidence [all three then living; — all 
three now dead], and to prove to you that all 
this is not a dream of mine, and how high 
certain influences can splash — I will name to 
you our dear friend. Miss Mitford — no prude 
— no fanatic — yet one who said or implied 
to me once, that a woman should not be eager 
to praise Leigh Hunt — or something to that 
eflTeot. Now /, you know, am proud to be 
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eager to praise bim — you know* it as well 
as I. 

* ' Still there are passages of his early works 
which strike both at morals and at religion — 
not in the person of an3'bod3' — not by a mis- 
taken leniency (if any lenienc}' can be mis- 
taken) towards persons — nor at sectarianism 
or nice superfluities of dogma. Neither I nor 
you can deny these things ; but the poet has 
done better by canceling them in new editions. 
You know Shellc}', in the midst of the gi^and 
signatures of God, wrote at Chamouni — adeog. 
Poor Shellc}'! — he lied against himself, as 
against the Creator. For ' every true poet,' 
saj's a true poet (and one so happ}', as a 
thinker, as never to change his opinions !) has 
a religious passion in his soul.^ 

"And I won't try to slay you with your 
sword. And I will believe readily and gladly 
upon your testimony that your friend — whom 
I should be proud to have for my friend — is 
a religious man, as he is a true poet. Of a 

1 This hit was meant for me. I may here say that Leigh 
Tlunt had a religious passion in his soul. 
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devotional* nature he could not choose but par- 
take. I agree with j'ou that the cordiality and 
benignitj" of his genius are essentially Chris- 
tian. And may I say of m^'self that I hope 
there is nobody in the world with a stronger 
will and aspiration to escape from sectarianism 
in any sort or sense, when I have eyes to dis- 
cern it, — and that the sectarianism of the 
National Churches, to which I do not belong, 
and of the Dissenting bodies, to which I do — 
stand together before me on a pretty just level 
of detestation ? Truth (as far as each thinker 
can apprehend) apprehended — and love, com- 
prehending — make my idea — my hope of a 
Church. But the Christianity of the world is 
apt to wander from Christ and the hope of 
Him. 

" Where /am wandering, j'ou will wonder. 
I wonder a little myself. I should be thank- 
ing 3'ou instead, perhaps, for this new sight of 
new printer's proofs, and all the pleasure thej' 
have given me. I like verj'^ much indeed 3'our 
estimate of Landor ; — laughed — as well as 
such wights as I can laugh — at 3'our genius 
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of the drama with a cast-net, and at some 
other things — and clapped my hands mentally 
over sayings of more gravity. He, Landor, 
will be pleased, I think ; and 3'ou have done 
your ' spiriting ' excellently. Just as you tell 
me, I intrude my suggestions on the margin. 
I perceived on the other proof that you had 
not revised it, and I perceived in this, that 
you have done so but partially. 

" I return the proof to-day, because I fore- 
see that even if I detain it till to-morrow I 
shall not have time to write about Tennyson. 
So m^' words about him must follow instead 
of accompanying it.^ 

" It will be delightful to me to praise Ten- 
nj'son — although, by St. Eloy, I never imi- 
tated him ; and I take that oath, because 

Mr. thought I instructed my readers 

how to say ' ed * at his suggestion, and be- 
cause the ' Quarterly ' was of opinion that, if 
it hadn't been for him, I should have hung 
a lady's hair ' blackly ' instead of ' very 

* Thia refers to the article on Tennyson wliicli was written 
by me, and sent in proof-sheets for Miss Barrett to interpolate. 
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blackl3%' The ' ver^' ' melting of the heaven 
of criticism — a rank plagiarism ! — only the 
veri-ty of it is far from being plain to me, 
whatever may be the verisimilitude. But if 
the ' New Spirit of the Age ' should saj' so 
too, by St. Eloy again, I will not reproach, 
reprove, or murmur. What a wandering, 
rolling stone I am to-daj', to be sure ! In 
good sooth, thinking over my letter of some 
days ago, and of the great tempest which ap- 
peared to me awaiting 3'ou in the form of the 
disappointed vanities of sundries, — it oc- 
curred to me that 3'ou would rationally infer 
the probability of my judging, in the matter, 
from my own proper consciousness of offensi- 
ble self-love. Now I bog you not to infer so 
anj'' more. I do not sa}', ' Tell the truth of 
me,' because of course 3*ou will tell it as 3'ou 
discern it. But I ma^* promise you not to 
murmur, not to be angr^', not to be vexed — 
(' methinks the lad}' doth protest too much ') 
— by any unpleasant truth which is necessary 
for you to say. So, nota bene — when I 
talked of * thunder, lightning, and of rain,' it 
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was not my thunder. You will have plenty, 
nevertheless. 

" That will do for to-night, surelj", in the 
way of mist. You shall have Tennyson [her 
interpolations] this week. 

"Ever yours, 

"E. B. B." 

ft 

It is not onty because the corporal presence 
of JSIiss Barrett, Leigh Hunt, and Miss Mit- 
ford has passed away that I consider myself 
at liberty to divulge a name mentioned to me, 
in the second paragraph of this letter, thirty 
years ago ; but because what was said can no 
longer be any source of annoyance or unpleas- 
antness to the relatives and friends of the 
part}' most concerned (Miss Mitford), and 
also because it was so sincerely her opinion 
that I am sure she would feel no objection to 
have it recorded. 

I have described Miss Mitford as a lady of 
the "old school; " and I ma}' now ndd that 
she had a horror of modern French romances, 
and most of the fashionable English novelists 
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iuta the bargain. They were not to be com- 
pared to Miss Ferrier, Miss Austen, Miss 
Edge worth, and Mrs. Inchbald. Nor are 
they in many respects — alwa^'s excepting 
some of the great writers, such as George 
Sand and Victor Hugo. But Miss Mitford 
shook her head even at those writers. True, 
she was of large S3'mpathies intellectually, 
and "no prude,*' but she shrank from the 
mere mention of the names of Fourier and 
Robert Owen, and in fact from every writer 
who seemed to be undermining the existing 
condition of society in its religious and moral 
conventionalities, its habits, customs, and 
manners. Moreover, she was a " country 
lady," and if she caught any author grow- 
ing a snowdrop and crocus at the wrong time 
of the year, he never recovered a place in her 
memory. On a certain occasion she had been 
speaking of the rabbit-shooting at Bear 
Wood ; and afterwards happening to pro- 
pose a visit there, I inadvertentlj* remarked 
that I should be ver}- happy to accompany 
her, but that of late years I had taken to 
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gymnastic exercises, and quite given up all 
field sports — besides, " I didn't care for rab- 
bit-shooting." It was the wrong season ! — 
and the look and exclamation that followed, 
showed me that I had lost something of my 
position in her mind for ever. It says much 
for a local literarN' reputation " in the coun- 
try' " when a lady living in a cottage — a real 
cottage — almost covered with roses, jessa- 
mine, honeysuckle, and an apricot-tree spread- 
ing all over the south wall — who, giving an 
evening party, with no "spread" whatever, 
beyond tea and coffee and a prodigality^ of. 
strawberries, shall yet have had a line of 
pi'ivate cari'iages waiting outside, astonishing 
the little hedges of the highway and green 
lanes for nearly half a mile, and bringing the 
elite of the count}' families for miles all round. 
What could such a hostess feel and think of 
any writers who seemed to be " flying in the 
face " of all this elegance, respectability', and 
landed property, not to speak of clerical mag- 
nates, and the narrow white ties and cut-away 
waistcoats of accomplished curates from every 
little spire in the vicinity 1 
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A most excellent person was Maiy Russell 
Mitford, but she did not understand or know 
Leigh Hunt — and she certainly did not wish 
to do either. Her estimate of Dickens was 
not much more complimentary. She could 
not admire his love of "low life;" 3'et she 
did not perceive that a genuine country clod- 
pole of Berkshire or elsewhere was about as 
low a type of man as could well be found, 
such as makes one think that Darwin's theo- 
ry need by no means require millions — or 
even many thousands — of years. 

XXX. " Monday Morning. 

[Date probably about 1843.] 

" I answer your note before you can answer 
mine, and it is the best so. Whatever may 
be said or unsaid of me and mine in your 
work [alluding to the forthcoming ' New Spirit 
of the Age '], do not give a second thought 
to any imagination of discontont as applicable 
to me. I shall know that 3'ou meant the 
kindest — and understand awry everj" thing 
not the pleasantest. My head will not go 
round. 
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" For the rest, or rather under the whole, 
if I mjself am not tame about the ' Seraphim,' 
it is because I am the person interested. I 
wonder to myself sometimes, in a climax of 
dissatisfaction, how I came to publish it. It 
is a failure in my own eyes ; and if it were 
not for the poems of less pretension in its 
company, would have fallen, both probabl}'^ 
and deservedly, a dead weight from the press. 

" Something I shall do hereafter in poetry, 
I hope. Hopes which have fallen dead from 
all things, are thrown in a heap there — per- 
haps like withered leaves ! We must hope in 
something however, if we live. 

" Which I did not mean to say in beginning 
this note. 

" Only you will see that I shall not be dis- 
contented at the effects of 3'our comments, 
etc. ; it is better too, perhaps, so. The book 
[the critical work in preparation] will be in 
better odor for it, with the million. 

" Ever truly yours, 

"E. B. B. 
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" I heard from Miss Mitford this morning. 
She appears resolved to go to Jersey, as you 
know probably." 

" Saturday. 

" My dear Mr. Hornb, — I send you ' an 
opinion ' on Tennyson. Use it, or do not use 
it. He is a divine poet ; but I have found it 
difficult (in the examination of my own 
thoughts of him) to anal^'ze his divinity, and 
to determine (even to m^'self) his particular 
aspect as a writer. What is the reason of it? 
It never struck me before. A true and divine 
poet nevertheless. 

" Have you a portrait of him? I hope so. 

" Yours, 

''E. B. B." 

Miss Mitford considered that music should 
have been cultivated by me rather than poetry, 
except only so far as dramatic literature was 
concerned ; and she often threw out very 
pointed hints to that effect, as may be gathered 
from the opening of the following letter : — 
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XXXI. " December 13th, 1843. 

" Thank you, my dear Mr. Home. Your 
note amused me extremel3\ And I am very 
glad, since you excite me to disinterested 
virtue by seeming to expect it, that you have 
a month's more ' leave ' for the book. It was 
certainly most hard upon you to be pressed 
into press by such thumbscrewing. But the 
two volumes were resolved on long ago, were 
they not? Miss Mitford told me of them a 
month since. 

" As to music and poetry, I know perfectly 
well how it was — although I asked you the 
question. ' Orion ' is something more than 
playing on an instrument ; it is composition 
in the manner of Beethoven, who was a poet 
if ever there was one. What 3'ou say of com- 
parisons has truth in it. And yet do you 
not know that the metaphysicians declare the 
impossibility of discovering any object, or 
even straight line, without two colors? And 
the analogy is favorable to the use of com- 
parisons ; moreover, Plutarch and Mr. Home 
have had frequent recourse to them. 
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" But there is another reason why poetry 
should not be compared with the other arts, 
i.e., because poetry contains them all. Is 
this not true ? And then for a poet to prefer 
being a musician (even in the great compos- 
ing sense) is an inconsequence of reason as 
well as an ingratitude of genius which I never 
seriously attributed to 3'ou, although some- 
body made affidavit to me that it was so in 
fact ; and that jou didn't care much about 
poetry after all — not you ! And you, the 
poet of ' Orion ' ! It was monstrous on the 
face of it. Onl}^ if people will play like 
Orpheus, other people's ideas of them will be 
apt to grow bewildered in the running under- 
wood — entangled in the branches — lost in 
the shadows. And I think I have heard that 
you compose as well as play on harp, lute, 
sackbut, dulcimer, and all manner of instru- 
ments. 

" Mr. Reade — his dagger ! 

"After all, I am not a 'good hater.' 
Have not, I do assure 3'ou (and you may 
think the worse of me for it, perhaps!), a 
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single personal animosit}' in the world; and 
also I am tolerably good-tempered, — that is, 
I never threw the chairs about the room in a 
passion since I was eleven 3'ears old. There- 
fore, altogether, it is eas}' for me to compre- 
hend that your friend, albeit a foe of mine, is 
one of the most amiable and cultivated men 
in the world ; and to pardon him heartilj" for 
m}' having displeased him. ' Liberte, cgalite, 
ou la mort ! ' We may each think as we like 
of each other's poetr}*, and no harm done to 
either. My objection, however, to certain 
volumes, is not so much that they are Mr. 
Reade's, as that they are not his. 

" I am so glad that 3'ou have Tennyson's 
portrait. Do you know that he is not at all 
in good health just now? I heard it the 
other da}'' with great regret. 

" Do you want ' an opinion ' upon Monck- 
ton Milnes? or have you had enough of me? 
I admired his first volume very much ; but his 
later poetry seems to want fire and imagina- 
tion, and to strain too much at the didactic. 
His poetry for the people is poetiy for the 
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sages — deficient, it strikes me, in all popular 
qualities. And then that exquisite ' Lay of 
the Humble ' which I was praising lately, and 
which affected me much at the time I read it 
(it appeared in the first volume), somebody 
told me the other day that it was not original. 
Taken from the German I think they said it 
was. I wish I knew. It is very beautiful in 
any case. 

" ' Blackwood * gave a paper — a review — 
once, between Mr. Milnes and me, and I was 
very proud of the association. 

" Faithfully your privy councillor, 

" E. B. B." 

XXXII. " Dec. 22d, 1843. 

" Just ten minutes before your note came, 
I held Monckton Milnes' s volumes in my 
hands — the two first, at least — having be- 
thought me of' taking an opportunity^ of bor- 
rowing them from Mr. Kenyon. So now, if 
you please, I will make a few notes on them, 
which you will ' improve ' (literally) to the 
edification of your readers afterwards. And 
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in the mean time — I am ver^' patient, yon 
know, but in the mean time I should like to 
hear what 3'ou want me to do, and what this 
great subject to come is. I confess to being 
moderately curious about it. ' Not Dr. 
Pusey.' Thank you for the'no^' And not 
a political economist, I hope — not a mathe- 
matician, nor a man of science — such a one 
as Babbage, for instance, to undo me. My 
dear Mr. Home, certainly I am a little beset 
with business just now, being on the verge of 
getting another volume into print, — with one 
or two long poems struggling for completion 
at my hands, in order to a subsequent falling 
upon the printer's. But if there should be 
nothing likely to take much time, in the work 
you meditate for me, I shall be very happy, 
at present and always, to be of use to you, or 
trying to do it, — which, as I say it honestly, 
I hope you will act as if you believed. Thank 
you much for the promise of proofs, and 3'ou 
will tell me what the new subject is? Not 
that I am impatient. Oh, no ! 

" And so you heard of ' Tennj^son and Mr. 
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Sterling.' Well! there is no accounting for 
tastes, as we say with proverbial wisdom; 
and, what is quite as certain, there is no ac- 
counting for want of taste. Mr. Sterling is 
admired b}' some, I am aware, and I would 
rather that you had 3'our impressions of him 
from reading his book, uncolorcd b^' hearing 
what I say. He was a contributor to ' Black- 
wood ; ' and some two or three 3'ears ago, pub- 
lished his contributed poems in an independent 
form, — just as Mr. Simmons has done. By 
the wa}', there are persons who think highly 
of Mr. Simmons, — for instance. Miss Mitford 
does, praising him for terseness and vigor. 
To return to Mr. Sterling, I never read his 
book, although I have read many of his poems 
iu 'Blackwood.* He falls, to mj' appreciation, 
into the class of respectable poets ; good sense 
and good feeling, somewhat drj'" and cold, and 
very level, smooth writing being what I dis- 
cern iu him. There are Mr. Sterling, ^h\ 
Simmons, Lord Leigh, and one or two others, 
>vho have education and natural ability enough 
Se any thing in the world, eoscept poets, and 
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who choose to be poets Mu spite of nature 
aud their stars,' to say nothing of gods, men, 
.and critical columns. Moreover, all these 
writers, by a curious consistency, take up and 
use the Gallic-Drj'denj' conception of versifi- 
cation, — so, at least, the passing glances I 
have had of their proceedings lead me to sup- 
pose. Now, 3'ou will judge for yourself, dear 
Mr. Home, and I shall not be uneasy lest you 
diould fall into prejudices in consequence of 
my hasty impressions." 

XXXin. " Dec. 23d, 1843. 

"I forgot, after all: Agnes Strickland is 
the author of the ' Memoirs of the Queens of 
England,' by which she is principall}' known. 
She did, however, write before — tales, I 
think — perhaps a novel ; but, although one 
of the very best read persons of 3'our acquaint- 
ance, in all manner of romances and novels, 
— good, bad, and indifferent, — I do feel 
rather in a mist about her doings in these 
rejects, only having a faint idea that I have 
looked through a volume or two of hers, and 
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that I found them of the highly moral, didac- 
tic, and useful-knowledge-society description. 
But do not trust me an inch, for I feel in a 
mist, and in a sort of fear of confounding the 
maiden didactication of Mrs. Ellis when she 
was Sarah Stickne}^ and this of Miss Strick- 
land's, — having been given to confound 
Stickneys and Stricklands from the very 
beginning. One or two volumes of the ' Me- 
moirs of the Queens of England ' I have read ; 
and the}'' seemed to me to show industry and 
good taste in the selection and compilation of 
materials. But I did not read any more, just 
because I like the old Chronicles, and dislike 
the compiling spiiit. Miss Lawrence, you are 
aware, has published Memoirs of the Queens 
also, — and, moreover, the two ladies have 
stood at cocked-pistol in relation to one 
another, because of this coincidence of sub- 
ject. I have not seen Miss Lawrence's 
work, but, from indications of extracts, I do 
more than suspect that she is the deeper- 
minded woman of the two, and qualified to 
take, in literature, the higher place. 
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" By the way, either a Stickncy or a Strick- 
land wrote ^The Poetry of Life,' — prose 
(ver}') essays, which I couldn't get to the end 
of — full of words, and signifying nothing. 

*' I confess that I wondered a good deal at 
Mr. Buckingham's, or the Literary Institute's, 
selection of Miss Strickland as the second 
female Honorary Member. Nobody else to be 
found fit for the honor, except Miss Strick- 
land ! And Miss Martineau, Mrs. Jameson, 
Maria Edgeworth, Mary Howitt, and Lady 
Morgan all alive — with long-established 
European reputations ! France and Germany 
will be a little astonished, I think ; and, for 
my own part, although it gave me cordial 
pleasure to hear of the honor won by, and 
honorably paid to. Miss Mitford, I should 
have been more pleased, even for her sake, 
and valued the appreciation more fully, if it 
had united her name to the names of these 
distinguished contemporaries, rather than 
severed it from them. 

" Truly 3'ours, 

«' E. B. B." 
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XXXTY. " January 5tb, lSi4, 

" Friday Night and Saturday Morning. 

" My majesty was astounded at the im- 
promptu of a chapter on the novelists, sent hy 
electricity to Windsor. A pile of * com- 
mands ' took fire, and was consumed on the 
spot. It is -a very clever paper. Tell me 
who wrote it — in a very small whisper. You 
tell mc always to write on the margin, and I 
suppose I take for granted that you wish it, 
and have other proofs for use. Olherwise I 
Bhould never, I think, go on blotting so impu- 
dently the length and breadth of my opinia- 
tiveness. 

" And, m}' dear Mr. Ilorne, it really does 
strike me strongly that you and your critic do 
no manner of justice to JVIrs. Trollopc, who is 
a YQTj clever writer — very acute — absolute 
over laughter in matters of caricature on the 
coarse scale, and moreover — which scarcely 
accords with her general character as either 
3'ou or I consider it — a vivid and graphic 
painter of scenic nature. Because I said this 
illegibl}'^ somewhere in the proof I say it over 
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again here. I am determined that you shall 
read me. Also, Mrs. Gore's wit should be 
specially mentioned. She is ' almost femi- 
nine,' tell 3'our critic, in the flashing of her 
wit. Also Mr. James is praised far too 
much, to my mind.* Also, such a writer as 
£anim, a true genius, should have been men- 
tioned in the body of your article. You 
might have done it in a paragraph. Also, 
there is another omission which I shall never 
end talking of, if it prove to be actually an 
omission. Do you mean calmlj'-, advisedly, 
and with your eyes open, to have a chapter on 
the novelists, and omit Bulwer? Or do yoM 
(which would be a satisfactory explanation) 
give him a room to himself? But if so, why 
not refer to him in this paper as a leader in 
the highest class of the art, to be mentioned 
hereafter? Think of 'Ernest Maltravers,' 
and ' Alice,' worth all the historical novels — 
I was near saying that ever were written ! 
You, a poet and dramatist, to forget the pas- 
sionate unity of that great work ! for the two 
romances complete the single work. And 
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then, even if you succeed in lifting the his- 
torical romance over the head of all other 
kinds of romance (a position which I protest 
solemnly and vociferously against — as un- 
tenable and unworth}'^ of a poet's editorship), 
by that very sign, Sir Lytton Bulwer takes 
throne rank in his ' Pompeii ' and ' Rienzi,' 
while Mr. James lies under the footstool. 
Not that I would dishonor Mr. James. He 
is a picturesque writer, and paints his canvas- 
deep figures in bright costume, and in the 
midst of excellent landscape. Often when I 
have been very unwell, I have been able to 
read his books with advantage, when I could 
not read better ones. You may read him 
from end to end without a superfluous beat of 
the heart, — and they are just the sort of in- 
tellectual diet fitted for persons 'ordered to 
be kept quiet ' by their ph3'sicians. Do not 
mistake, I am writing quite gravely, and not, 
I hope, ungratefully. I am grateful to Mr. 
James for many a still serene hour. I have 
every respect for him as a sensible level writer 
— a very agreeable writer — pure-minded, 
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and with talents in his own pro\'ince. But to 
give him place as a romance writer over 
Bulwer, the prose poet of the day, and over 
Banim, the prose-dramatist, is, must be, a 
monstrous exaggeration of his actual claim. 
Besides, this measuring of novelists* merits 
bj their ' regular issue ' strikes me as a false 
step in itself. Such is my protestation. 

" Tell me, did you ever read ' Ernest Mal- 
travers,' with its sequence of ' Alice ' ? I 
suspect nay^ or you would not in j^our editor- 
ship be so patient. It appears to me that you 
cultivate scorn for the novel-readers, or else 
have no comprehension for them, dividing 
them into classes of Godwin-readers, Field- 
ing-readers, Richardson-readers, James-read- 
ers, and so forth. You have no sympathy for 
persons who, when they were children, beset 
everybody in the house, from the proprietor to 
the second housemaid, to ' tell them a story ; ' 
and retain so much of their childhood — green 
as grass — as that love of stories. If a reader 
reads Smollett for the literature, I can quite 
comprehend how the same reader could not 
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read Richardson, and a fortiori how James 
would be an insipid sort of caviare to Mbdu 
But when the taste for fiction is a thing dis- 
tinct from the taste for literature, the very 
same persons maj^ seize upon the story of a 
hundred story-tellers, and love, for the sake of 
it, the ' makings ' of even inferior hands. Oh, 
that love for storj'-telling ! It may be foolish, 
to be sure ; it leads one into waste of time 
and strong excitements, to be sure ; still, how 
pleasant it is ! How full of enchantment and 
dreamtime gladnesses! What a pleasant 
accompaniment to one's lonely coffee-cup iij 
the morning or evening, to hold a little volume 
in the left hand and read softly along how 
Lindoro saw Monimia over the hedge, and 
what he said to her ! After breakfast we have 
other matters to do — grave 'business mat- 
ters,' poems to write upon Eden, or essays on 
Carlyle, or literature in various shapes to be 
emploj^ed seriously on. But everybody must 
attend to a certain proportion of practical 
affairs of life, and Lindoro and Monimia bring 
us ours. And then, if Monimia behavea 
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pretty well, what rational satisfaction we have 
in settling her at the end of the book ! No 
woman who speculates and practices ' on her 
own account ' has half the satisfaction in 
securing an establishment that we have with 
our Monimias, nor should have, let it be said 
boldly. Did we not divine it would end so — 
albeit ourselves and Monimia were weeping 
together at the end of the second volume? 
Even to the middle of the third, when Lindoro 
was sworn at for a traitor b}'' ever3'body in the 
book, may it not be testified gloriously of us 
that we saw through him, and relied implicitly 
upon an exculpating fidelity which should be 
' in ' at the finis, to glorify him finally ? What, 
have 3'ou known nothing, Mr. Editor, of these 
exaltations? Indeed your note looks like it. 
1 could almost fancy 3^ou hadn't, by this talk 
of ' taste, taste,' and of readers turned to St. 
Leon who never could read any thing else. The 
love of fiction^ as such, escapes you wholly. I 
could almost fancy that you never felt inclined 
even to commit justifiable homicide on an 
individual who, having read the book you are 
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reading, and beholding you with tears in yoar 
eyes over the thickest of the sorrows of it, 
should venture to inform you that Monimia 
will get over it all in the second volume. But 
indeed this is scarcely credible. Here I am 
writing as if neither you nor I liad any thing to 
do in the ' varsal world.' Forgive me, or try. 
" And mind you don't show the proof with 
my pertnesses on it to your critic. Trusting 
to 3'ou, I never care for what I write, but let 
it go to 3'ou as it comes to me. 

"Ever truly yours, 

" E. B. B." 

There must have been some misinformation 
or misunderstanding with regard to the accu- 
sation of a breach of confidence made in the 
following letter : — 

XXXV. " January 8tb, 1844 

"My dear Mr. Horne, — I begin to be- 
lieve in the force of my own incantations, 
which is certainly half-way to witchhood. 
Yes, the writer's anal^'sis is warm with feeling 
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and sympathy — and I am very glad of it. 
Is it not true that such romances as Bulwer's 
are of a far higher class than the historical 
novel ? I think so — I am sure of it. 

" When I took breath after my long letter 
the other day, I began to remember (too 
late), that not a word had been said, on either 
side, of Dickens. Only your remembering and 
esteeming Dickens was sure, — and I had it 
in my head, by some occult means, that you 
were inclined to forget Bulwer on purpose. 
I have known depjreciators of Bulwer — a 
friend of ours being one. He is called 
' false ' and ' unhealthy ' by a certain school 
of critics and readers, in whose eyes all inten- 
sity wears the aspect of extravagance. 

"And now, without being extravagant, I 
am about to be intensely angry with you — 
and to illustrate my own critical views. This 
morning I received a letter from Mr. Merry, 
of Stonefield, with whom I do not regularly 
correspond, but who insisted, against my will, 
on my writing about his book on ' predestina- 
tion,' and when I did so, branched off himself 
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into a collateral commentary' on the English 
liturgy, in relation to certain supposed views 
of mine. I send j'ou a leaf of his letter, the 
body of which refers to theological matters; 
and yon may thus judge, b}- 3'our own e^'es 
and judgment, how surprised I was to read 
what he sa3's of Mr. Eeade — you maj' judge 
3'ourself what the evidence is of Mr. Home's 
high treason. You are the only person to 
whom I ever spoke or hinted one word in 
reference to the supposed opinion of me. If 
I wrote as I did to 3'ou — » it was wrong of me, 
perhaps — but it was written in absolute confi- 
dence, and with the faith that 3'ou wouldn't 
expose all mj^ nonsense to the third person 
immediatel}' concerned. Perhaps after all 
this was expecting more of 3'ou than I had 
had sense enough to do for m^yself, — but you 
will bo just enough to testifj' that I never 
complained (as I had no reason) of an}' 
opinion attributed, by conjecture or other- 
wise, to Mr. Reade or others, on the subject 
of my writings. There is plenty of fault in 
them, as nobody knows better than myself; 
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and even if there were no fault, I should be 
the last in the world to complain of a free 
opinion in its full expression, because I was 
the object of its condemnation. If I men- 
tioned it at all to you, it was incidentally — 
and I never have mentioned it to another 
— never ^ not even to Miss Mitford. And as 
to Mr. Merrj', IVIr. Reade's name never before 
has occurred between us two. 

" ' Et tu. Brute ! ' — oh — to go and betray 
me before the ides of March ! 

"It was written, you sec, that we should 
quarrel a little about Mr. Reade — who cer- 
tainly ' knows more than he should do ' by 
questionable means — albeit not a witch. 
Perhaps you made a portable packet of some 
of my letters, and sent them to amuse his 
leisure withal, or 'read them into the air,' 
with intention ! Which would account for 
the ' caustic touches ' by return of post. 

"I shall write to Mr. Merry, and beg him 
to assure Mr. Reade that I never considered 
myself in the slightest degree aggrieved by 
any opinion of his, of whatever nature I 
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might have supposed that opinion to be. I 
shall treat the subject in a general way and 
without mentioning you. That Mr. Reado is 
worthy of every respect, and too amiable a 
man to give pain, or think or speak harshness 
of any individual, I have alwaj's believed and 
continue to believe of him, and shall add the 
expression of that belief to the rest. 

" ' Something too much of this.' I hope 
I may have appeared in a sufficient passion in 
the course of my letter. 

" Truly yours, 

''E. B. B." 

What the presentation volume was that the 
next letter acknowledges, I have not the re- 
motest recollection, nor do I remember what 
occasioned the gift, unless, indeed, as Miss 
Barrett had rendered me so much literary 
assistance, and I could not venture to offer 
her any recompense of the ordinary kind, it 
may have been that something was substituted 
which I thought she would have no objection 
to accept. 
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XXXVI. " Monday. 

[Postmark — Jan. 30th, 1844.] 

" I could almost quarrel with 3'ou, and be 
sure of being right withal, in defiance of 
prophecy (if I had the heart) , for sending me 
this far too expensive present. How could 
3'ou do so, my dear Mr. Home ? It is a splen- 
did book. What visions of beauty! There 
is a spirit in the leaves. But the spirit of the 
kindness is the over-mastering one. 

" I think, from a far remembrance, that Mrs. 
Norton's first poem was called ' The Undjing 
One.' Her chief poem, that is, the principal 
one in her last volume, is ' The Dream.' 
Have you read these, to be of opinion still, 
as said the ' Quarterl}',' that she is a modifica- 
tion of Byron? The only poems which could 
have suggested such a likeness are the per- 
sonal ones, I fancy ; and they, with some 
intensity and much pathos, are very unlike 
Byron, I must hold. ' Less vindictive ! ' — ah, 
Mr. Home, do you too call B3 ron vindictive ? 
I do not. If he turned upon the dart, it was 
by the instinct of passion, not by the theory 
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of vengeance, I believe ^ and am assured. 
Poor, poor Lord Byron I Now would I lay 
the sun and moon against a tennis-ball that he 
had more tenderness in one section of his heart 
than ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ has in all hers, though a tender- 
ness misunderstood and crushed, ignorantly, 
profanely, and vilely, by false friends and a 
pattern wife. His blood is on our heads — on 
us in England — even as [the First] Napo- 
leon's is ! Two stains of the sort have we in 
one century ; and what will wash them out? 

"There is a poem, much shorter than the 
first, and yet longer than the mere lyrics (in 
'The Dream, and other Poems'), the title of 
which I forget, with a domestic subject, and 
written in stanzas, which has, to my apprehen- 
sion, more power than an}^ other composition 
of Mrs. Norton's. Some of her songs for 
music are verj^ lovely ; and her IjtIcs of more 
body have the qualities of sweetness and 
pathos to a touching and thrilling degree. 
* The Dream ' you ma}' like better than I do. 
The personal references in the miscellaneous 
T)oems go deep and true, and arc as tenderly 
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written as ink mixed with tears can write any 
thing. My wager of the sun and moon in- 
tended no depreciation of this tenderness. 

"Find out the domestic poem, which is not, 
by the waj', a personal poem. It will strike 
you, I think ; and our critics may say that it 
is ' almost masculine ' in characteristic power. 
You should remember, moreover, that she 
composes music, published with her own 
words. Also, did she not edit at one time 
either the ' Court Journal ' or the ' Belle Assem- 
blee ' ? And she has contributed prose tales 
full of color and expression to various annuals. 

" My earnest request to 3'ou is not to take 
for granted an}^ thing I sa}^ ; but to look into 
the poems j'ourself. Mary Howitt's ballads 
are nearer and dearer to me, and suggestive 
of a far higher species of poetical power, 
according to my view, than any volume I ever 
saw of Mrs. Norton's : and then 3'ou know 
how prejudices work, and I confess to 3'OU a 
little disinclination . . . which may vibrate, 
in spite of me, through my estimate 01 Mrs. 
Norton's writings. Now, mini, I do n )t say 
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it is 80, but that it may be so; and I put yoa 
on jour guard lest it be so. She has the face 
of an angel, and the tongue of a wit; but 
tender and pitiful to woman, as a* woman 
should be, she is not ; and for this I can not 
easily pardon her. I do not speak out of 
personal experience. 

*' With thanks once again, believe me, 

"Trul}' yours, 

»E. B. B." 

I did not fail to communicate to Miss Bar- 
rett that I accepted her admission as to " how 
prejudices work," and with especial reference 
to the injured lady in question. As usual, 
there was a postscript, with something good 
in it. 

"/ should have forgotten Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
too, onl}' just as I was writing to you, came a 
note from her to me with some proposition 
about a new magazine — a lad^^'s magazine! 
So I bethought me of naming her to 3*ou — 
and you must make room for her.*' 

Our next letter refers to two celebrities of 
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that day who deserve to be equallj' celebrated 
now, though I fear that is not the case. 

XXXVII. " Wednesday — [1844] Thursday, rather. 

[Written after midnight, I suppose.] 

" My dear Mr. IIorne, — The poem which 
I called ' domestic * is one, I think, in an 
octave stanza containing a storj' — the history 
of a wife who becomes aware of the dishonor 
of her husband. It succeeds ' The Dream.' 
It has more power than any composition of 
Mrs. Norton's which I have read. The name 
quite escapes me ; and I have so painful an 
association of a personal nature with the 
book, as to lose all courage to look into it. 
There are domestic poems also, which refer 
to herself personallj^ — and to the pictures of 
her children — sweet and tender. 

" In respect to Barry Cornwall, I am de- 
lighted to hear that j'ou admit him ; and the 
first omission was probably accidental, or from 
reasons of time and haste. His lyrical poems 
are most exquisite, — like an embodied music. 
In the melodies of words he is learned, and 
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in the causes of tears not unlnstructed. His 
dramatic fragments are not masculine ; — but 
Ford was not masculine — when he wrote 
alone. The}^ seem to me to have dramatic 
intonations, moving, if not deep. His fault 
is only felt in a continuous reading, when we 
become aware of a certain sameness — a one- 
tonedness, which is not the tone of a trumpet. 
It is a more effeminate instrument. In my 
own private opinion, Barry Cornwall has done 
a good deal, with all his genius, and perhaps 
as a consequence of his genius, to emasculate 
the poetr}' of the passing age. To tallc of 
' fair things ' when he had to speak of women, 
and of ' laughing flowers ' when his business 
was with a full-blown daisj' [dame, or dairy- 
maid] is the fashion of his school. His care 
has not been to use the most expressive, but 
the prettiest word. His Muse has held her 
Pandemonium too much in the cavity of his 
ear. Still, that this arises .from a too exqui- 
site sense of beauty as a means as well as an 
object, is evident ; and for all sweet and ex- 
quisitely pathetic lyric qualities, we need not 
%rther than to Bariy Cornwall. 
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" In this last republication, I miss (it may 
be there, but running the book through hastil}'', 
I can not find it) what used to thrill me through 
and through with the charm of IjtIc cadence 
and matchless pathos. I admired it so, that 
I used the stanza in that slight poem of my 
own, called ' Loved once,' — only reversing it 
in every second verse. But the time ran in 
mj' head : — 

* Must it be ? Then, farewell I 
Thou, whom my wonjan's heart has loved too long, 

Farewell — and be this song 
The last in which I say, I loved thee well.* 

It begins so, I remember, and the whole IjTic 
is most moving. I wish I had it to send you. 

" You know his ' Marcian Colon na,' and 
others perhaps which I do not know. I 
admire Barry Cornwall much. 

"Mr. Moxon was good enough to send me 

3'esterday Mr. Patmore's poems. I had not 

time to cut the leaves, %vhen Miss Mitford 

•came, and I gave her the first-fruits of the 

book. Between you and me — ' dreadfully 
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private ' — this would have been more gener- 
ous of me, if I had not by a few glances 
nearly satisfied myself that he is not a Tenny- 
son, and never could have been. Also, he is 
not to be reproached with Bariy Corn wall's 
fault of over-effluence in music. Still, I have 
no right to judge — for the leaves are uncut. 

"I heard of your meeting Mr. Chorlej' in 
Miss Mitford's presence. It never struck her 
what a meeting of thunder-clouds it might be 
— until I made the suggestion. 

" I shall do my book the honor of placing 
your name in it, and prove that we are not 
under different banners, — and that 

" I am, 

" Ever faithfully and gratefully' 3'Ours, . 

" E. B. B. 

" I must thank you (hating forgotten it 
before) for your criticism about ' the many 
miles.' Certainly I made out by the loose 
expression that Eve had traveled many miles 
in one day — which might have been ? though 
I wish I had the power of altering it." 
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I do not think Miss Barrett does adequate 
justice to Barrj' Cornwall (Mr. Procter) as a 
dramatist. His tragedy of "Mirandola" 
(finelj' produced by Macready, who personat- 
ed the principal part) is one among various 
marked instances that must occur to all who 
are conversant with the dramatic literature 
of the last five and thirty j'ears, — that the 
'• decline,*' as its disgusting /aZZ before " bur- 
lesque " is softly termed, is certainly not 
attributable to the want of dramatists of 
genius. Of the foregoing critique by Miss 
Barrett, no portion was inserted in the " New 
Spirit of the Age,'' as the intended paper was 
crowded out, but reserved for a projected 
third volume, which, however, never was 
written. The remark on a possible " meeting 
of thunder-clouds," alludes to a somewhat 
painful, and at an}' rate an awkward and 
ridiculous scene. The late Mr. Henry Chor- 
ley, an accomplished gentleman, of fine and 
delicate tastes, was writing critiques in the 
"Athenaeum," and elsewhere, during the time 
that the Syncretic Societj'^ (mainly composed 
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of un-acted dramatists and dramatic perform- 
ers) was in "full flourish;" and he often 
attacked them, and was fond of employing 
the epithet of "feeble." Extravagant they 
often no doubt were, and boastful, and now 
and then absurd in their sanguine views of 
rapidl}^ reviving the British Drama, even to 
the Elizabethan height ; but thej'' meant well, 
their cause was good, the}^ were full of energy 
and faith, and for the most part were cer- 
tainly not " feeble." It chanced at this time 
that I had written a sort of Christmas book 
for children, called " The London Doll," and 
in one of the chapters somebody saj's, — I 
forget who, perhaps the " Doll," — "It was 
a moment of that terrible kind, as the poet 
Henry Chorley says, — 

* When all that's feeble squeaks within the soul I' " 

A copy of this little book had been sent by 
me to Mary Howitt. Mr. Henry Chorley 
chanced to call upon her a morning or so 
afterwards, and Mary Howitt, with the inno- 
cence of a child of seven years old, placed 
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the book in his hand, as she was leaving the 
room to attend to some domestic matter, call- 
ing his attention to the (assumed) quotation 
from ''the poet, Henry Chorlej'," as some- 
thing complimentary that would please him. 
When she returned, " the poet " was staring 
down at the open book! "Why," said he, 
" look here, IMrs. Howitt! " — but the scene 
is too ridiculous to pursue. With regard to 
the "number of miles" that Miss Barrett 
made Eve journej^ during a single night, I had 
written to ask if she intended Eve to have had 
wings, .or to have been assisted by winged 
spirits, because Eve as a human being could 
not have got over the distance indicated, in 
the exhausted state of her feelings. But the 
poem being printed, I tried to soften the 
vexation by directing the attention of the poet- 
ess to a similar oversight made by Chaucer, 
not as to distance, but the progress of lime. 
In the " Knighte's Tale," we find Palamou 
and Arcite taken prisoners — sa}'^, at about 
the age of twenty-five. They are shut up in a 
tower, and "thus passeth year by year," — 
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say, four or five years ; and then the}' both 
catch sight of Emelie. After this we hear 
of several events, each occupying " a year or 
two." Then we are told that Palamon has 
suffered " love and distress," during seven 
years sinc2 he set eyes on Emelie. Mean- 
while Emelie also speaks of " full many a 
year." After the death of Arcite, we hear of 
*' by processe and b}^ length of certain years " 
— sa}', three or four more. I think it will be 
found that fourteen or fifteen 3'ears must have 
elapsed since the two young knights were 
taken prisoners ; so that when Palamon mar- 
ries Emelie, she can not be less than thirty- 
five, nor he less than forty. This continuity 
may be admired, for its earnestness and in- 
tensity of purpose; but I much doubt if 
Chaucer directly intended so many years to 
elapse. 

The article upon Charles Dickens was writ- 
ten entirely by myself, and Miss Barrett had 
never seen any portion of it until the work 
was published. The following letter contains 
some comments of a kind which I think no 
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one else has ever made — that is, as matter 
of public criticism. 

ft 

XXXVIII. " Tuesday, Febraary 20, 1844. 

" I quite forgot to say to 3'ou, my dear Mr. 
Home, what I think is your onl}' omission 
of importance in j'our admirable critical essay 
upon Charles Dickens. It is the influence 
upon his mind, most manifest and undeniable, 
of the French school of imaginative literature. 
When people talk of Fielding and Smollett as 
being ideals and models before him, elected 
by his own judgment, — they (and even you) 
omit what consciously or unconsciously, ' in 
tiie body or out of the body, I can not saj',' 
Victor Hugo has been to him. Did you ever 
read the powerful, the wonderfully powerful 
* Trois Jours d'un Condamn6' — and will 3'oa 
(if you have read it) confront 3'our recollec- 
tions of it with most of the tragic saliences 
of ' Oliver Twist * — the scenes about the Jew 
Fagin, his trial scene and otherwise? Since, 
two or three years ago, I went regularly 
through all the romances of the gifted French- 
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man, my admiration for our countryman has 
paled down paler and paler. The fact is, that 
we have no such romance-writer as Victor 
Hugo, — let us be as anti-Gallic as we please. 
And anti-Gallicism is the merest affectation 
at this hour of the day, upon which all the 
burning-glasses of French genius appear to be 
concentrated. The indelicacy and want of 
elemental morality make another side of the 
question : but the genius is just as undeniable 
to me, as the sun would be in Italy. George 
Sand, for instance, is the greatest female 
genius the world ever saw — [at this period, 
George Eliot had not appeared] — at least, 
since Sappho, who broke off a fragment of 
her soul to be guessed by — as creation did 
by its fossils. And George Sand, it is re- 
markable, precisely like her prototype, has 
suffered her senses to leaven her soul — to 
permeate it through and through, and make 
a sensual soul of it. She is a wonderful 
woman, and, I hope, rising into a purer at- 
mosphere by the very strength of her wing. 
And then, Balzac — Eugene Sue — even the 
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Soulies, and the grade lower — we can not 
wish them to be popular in England, for obvi- 
ous reasons, but it is melancholy to look 
round and see no such bloom of intellectual 
glorj' on our own literature, in shutting our 
doors against tlieirs. 

' ' I send you a letter, received this morn- 
ing from America, because there is as much 
about you in it as about me. 

' ' A Mr. W , a New York bookseller, 

brought a letter of introduction to me some 
ten days ago, — and when I was forced to 
decline seeing him, wrote to introduce himself 
to me ' paternally,' as being the first bearer 
of my poetry into the new world. It was this 
gentleman who begged me to send him some 
account of my ' cousin Mr. Tennyson ; ' — 
Leigh Hunt having intimated somewhere that 
he was m}'^ cousin. [He said this figurative- 
ly.] So as you give mo grand-paternal ad- 
vice sometimes, see what a number of distin- 
guished relations I have — inclusive of the 
New York bookseller ! 

*' I send you this letter of Mr. Mathews, a 
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little for him as well as for you ; and would 
entreat you — 3^ou who have the power — to 
use any just influence within your power, in 
order to procure him the critical courtesy he 
looks for among us. I have explained once 
to him, but I fear he does not understand, 
how I can do nothing at all — and that if I 
were to presume a step, upon the circum- 
stance of my accidental connection with the 
^AthenflBum,' Mr. Dilke would verj- properly 
laugh me to scorn for my pains. In the case 
of my own book, I shall let it float down the 
stream as other books. I never 3id other- 
wise, and never shall. You know, the very 
act of ofifering a civility to some editors is 
considered in the light of offering a bribe to a 
judge — and, in fact, it should not be done, 
as well as could not be done. Still, I am 
embarrassed, because I see plainly that Mr. 
Mathews thinks I can do something — the 
' something ' being out of my power. The 
' AthenflBum ' reviewed his poem ' On Man ' 
the other day, and in admitting the ability, 
dwelt in a way likely to be offensive on the 
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want of ' grace ' — and I was very sorry, quite 
impotently. Well, if you have it in your 
power to help his works, and can do so hon- 
estly, — or if any friend of yours within your 
influence can do so honestly, you will, I am 
sure, remember Mr. Mathews. He has no 
ordinary degree of mental power, which is 
developing itself into light in America ; and 
he is no imitator of English models — which 
is remarkable. Moreover, I believe him to be 
full of genial kindness and generosity, up- 
right and warm-hearted, and so, for the best 
reasons, well worth serving. 

" You have no time to hear me talk, and I 
have little time to talk in, — and therefore 
logically I am talkative this morning. 

" Ever and truly yours, 

"E. B. B. 

" What I say of French literature verstta 
our own of the day, refers of course to a par- 
ticular department of it. The French have 
no rhythmetic poetry, from a defect in the 
language : and their poetry finds issue in prose. 
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while ours (thank God, and blessings on our 
' pure well of English undefiled * ) flows in its 
right channel. We have no business to com- 
plain, therefore, that we have not a chorus of 
prose poets, such as the French boast of at 
this moment." 

Victor Hugo's " Trois Jours d'un Con- 
damne'* I had read, and regarded as the most 
perfect thing of the kind ever put to paper. 
As with the writer, so with the reader — we 
are intensely and minuteh' identified with all 
the inmost anguish of thought and sensation, 
in ever}' stage of the process through those 
harrowing three daj^s and nights. And yet 
the treatment of that trial-scene of Fagin 
must be considered strikingly original, full of 
touches of genius ; and the same must be said 
of several other tragic scenes in "Oliver 
Twist." That the natural bent of the genius 
of Charles Dickens was to what actors term 
eccentric comedy^ and to broad farce, and 
richly humorous and often ridiculous carica- 
tures, no doubt can exist; nevertheless, his 
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tragic scenes, in low life, and indeed the very 
lowest, are obviously his own, and founded 
upon an absolute knowledge of those classes 
he describes with so much perfection. That 
he had received some influences from the works 
of Victor Hugo is likely and natural enough ; 
and I discovered in one of his books a j^et 
more direct influence from one of the very 
earliest, if not the earliest (as well as the 
almost forgotten), novelists of America, viz., 
Brockden Brown — a writer of very peculiar 
genius and originalitj'. 

The next letter alludes to my critique on 
the poetry of Miss Barrett. I only said 
there precisely what I thought and felt about 
it, and have never entertained or given ex- 
pression to an}' other opinion. The poetess 
believed in my sincerity ; nevertheless it was 
a nice and delicate matter for her to write 
about, which however she gets through with 
the ease of any truthful person who believes 
in the truthfulness of another. 
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XXXIX. " March 5, 1844. 

" Mr DEAR Mr. Horne, — It has been 
haunting me all this morning, that you may 
be drawing the ver}'^ last inference I should 
wish you to draw from my silence. But I 
have been so unwell that I could not even 
read ; and the writing has been impossible ; 
and people cry out even now, ' Why, surely 
you are not going to write I ' 

"I must write. It is on my mind — and 
must be off it. 

"First to thank you for the books, which 
it was such unnecessary^ kindness for you to 
send, — and then, for the abundant kindness 
in another way which will, at the earliest 
thought, occur to you. My only objection to 
the paper is, that the personal kindness is too 
evident. Mj' objection, you will see, leaves me 
full of gratitude to j'ou ; and fills to the brim 
that Venetian goblet of former obligations, 
which never held any poison. 

"You are guilt3' of certain exaggerations, 
however, in speaking of me, against which I 
shall oppose my dele as you allow me. For 
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instance, I have not been 'shut up in one 
room for six or seven years,' — four or five 
would be nearer; and then, except on one 
occasion, I have not been for ' several weeks 
together in the dark' during the course of 
them. And then there is not a single ' ele- 
gant Latin verse ' extant from my hand. I 
never cultivated Latin verses. And then 
(last and greatest) Miss Martineau's beautiful 
book (' Life in the Sick Room ') was not dedi- 
cated to we, whatever may be said or thought 
of it. I know that a current report attributed 
the honor to me ; but there was no whisper 
of truth in the report, and you must contradict 
it in the new edition.^ 

"There is nothing to alter — that is, noth- 
ing to add — in relation to myself ; but there 
are some inaccuracies, as I have explained to 
you, and not the least is in 3'our opening allu- 
sion to the ' Quarterly Review ' article. Why 
you should give that blow to poor Lady E , 

* I feci consoled for these errors by the fact that they show 
very clearly that no MS. or pi-oof of the article about herself 
had been forwarded to her, — a ♦' critical " courtesy not bo 
common among literary friends as may be supposed. 
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I reall}^ can not conceive. She writes nonsense 
often, taking it for inspiration, — and her 
words cany away her thoughts, instead of 
vice versa; but the truth is that she has 
more imagination, more fire, more notion of 
what poetry is, than half the ' ladies ' gra- 
ciouslj' affected by 3'ou. To raise Miss Lowe, 
for instance (who is an accomplished woman, 
and full of acquirement, I believe, but who 
certainly never wrote a line of poetry in her 

life) , over the head of Lady E , who has a 

faculty — who has imagination, only is in fault 
through letting it run to seed — is a very 
undeniable injustice to which I must call 3'our 
attention. Also, Caroline Southey should 
have been mentioned with some distinction. 
She is a womanl}' Covvpcr, with much of his 
sweetness, and some of his strength, and there 
is much in her poems to which the heart of the 
reader leans back in remembrance. The real 
offense, done b}' that article in the ' Quarterlj^' 
was the classification. As far as 1 am con- 
cerned at least, that was what I disliked. 
And probably Mrs. Norton and Caroline 
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Southey felt it still more dishonoring. Mrs. 
Brooke, the Maria del Occidente, has a fac- 
ulty ; — but for all the rest, Lad}- E , the 

sacrificed * lad}' of rank,' is well worth them 
all put together, — and that is not praise. 

'* But it is only astonishing that, in a work 
of this nature, you should not have made more 
slips, I am sure, than you have. How beauti- 
full3Mt is adorned — 'got up.' Guess which 
head I prefer? South wood Smith's. The 
power, the serenit}', and sweetness of the 
whole expression, have exceedingly impressed 
me. Is Tenn3^son's like? It is an intellectual 
head, but the eyes seem blanker than his should 
be, and the lips want delicac}.' Dickens has 
the dust and mud of humanity about him, not- 
withstanding those eagle eyes. 

" And I have been so amused this morning, 
bj' the sight of a letter from 3'our friend Mr. 

R , which Miss Mitford sent me. He has 

seen, forsooth, 3'our advertisement, with no 
name of his in it 1 — but he is too sure of his 

* Thia portrait, from the painting by Samuel Laurence, 
was the first ever published of Tennyiion. — Ed. 
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position with posterity to care for that now, — 
though once it would have saddened him. 
He is quite aware now that all the notices are 
written by personal friends of the parties! 
You have indeed got one true poet, he sees — 
* in spite of his little isms * — (whom in the 
world can he mean? — has Wordsworth any 
little isms?) Yes, and another — the ' porce- 
lain poet,' Tennyson, who, however, ' will 
never do an}- thing great and spirit-stirring,' 

like Mr. R *s 'I *' and the rest — 

which is a comfort. But that Leigh Hunt 
should ever be raised up to such a height, and 

that the author of ' I * ' should live ' to see 

it,' is quite astounding to him — only he is 
rather glad than otherwise of it, from motives 
of humanity — 'It may benefit him.' That 
Dickens, moreover, should be so ' elevated,' 
is another marvel — he^ who is to pass awa}', 
with all his 'coarse caricatures,' in the period 

of a lifetime. Altogether, Mr. R feels 

precisely on the subject of this book ' as Mo- 
liere did ' when he observed disdainfully the 
successes of his contemporaries, v^ho were to 
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be forgotten in twenty years. It is a sublime 
position. 

" I can not resist telling you this — although 
you must lay it by directly among our secrets 
— because, j'ou sea, Miss Mitford sent me the 
letter, and might think that I oughtn't to say 
a word about it. But I can not resist the 
pleasure of communicating it to you. See 
what a ' i)ure aspiration ' is I How pure — 
how noble ! How free from ' envy, malice, 
and all uncharitableness ' ! I wouldn't have 
such an inward fretting of the heart-strings 
for a good deal more than the author of 
' I *'8 ' chances of posterit3\ 

" Nothing is said of me, of course. And 
this is disdain, not toleration. 

" And now I come to tell you, that, thank- 
ing 3'ou twenty times for the promise of 3'our 
ay or nay, on the MS. question — I have 
reasonably determined not to trouble you 
with it. When I asked I did not think of 
second editions. Nay, perhaps I did not 
think enough of any thing. It was a request 
worth}^, I doubt not, of the goddess of Un- 
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reason — and I recall it — but thankfully, 
believe me. 

" Yours with many sorts of gratitude, 

''E. B. B. 

'^ I have written m3'self up again with this 
letter. It does me good to write to 3'ou, 3'ou 
see, and there is not much essentiallj* the 
matter, — I shall probably be quite right 
again to-morrow." 

The reference to Robert Montgomery- in 
the following letter should be explained. 
Soon after the "New Spirit of the Age" 
had appeared, in which was a trenchant 
critique on Montgomery- for which I alone 
was responsible, — an amusing but what 
might have been a most unpleasant contre- 
temps occurred. Having accepted an invita- 
tion to dine with a friend, I arrived at his 
house early, and was shown into a room 
where a gentleman was sitting. With the 
door in his hand, my host said loudly, " Mr. 
Home, Mr. Robert Montgomery ; ' ' and add- 
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ing a remark of a mischievous and cruell}' em- 
barrassing character, slammed the door, leaving 
us alone I Then, and through the whole course 
of the evening, Montgomer}' behaved so gen- 
iallj' that we were both of us entirely at our ease. 
It should be remembered that in those days a 
man was called out for much less. 

XL. ** June 9, 1844, 

"Friday night, ten o'clock. 

" Thank you, my dear friend, for your note, 
which has set me at ease. We are agreed, I 
hope, absolutely. It is ' better not to do too 
much to the article/ and it is still better not 
to do any thing. 

" I write to-night with the especial desire 
of telling you that I think it not only possible, 
but probable, that 3'ou may dilate to 3'our 
apprehension, with too extreme a sensitive- 
ness, the depreciations of the world. It is an 
odd sort of world — not over kind and gen- 
erous and grateful, and we need not expect 
too much from it. Still, we may take over- 
depressing views of it sometimes. For in- 
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stance, you fancy that Mr. Serjeant Talfonrd 
takes upon himself to be discontented with 
what you say of him. I know to the contrary. 
He was heard to sa}^ a very few days ago — 
speaking of poets or dramatists, I scarcely 
am sure of the definite subject — ' There is 
Home, who is worth twenty of them ! A true 
man of genius lie is I But he has written a 
book called the ''New Spirit of the Age," 
which is likely, I fear, to do him a great deal 
of harm. I am quite satisfied with what he 
saj's of me in it — indeed he has said more 
than I had any reason to expect. But with 
other people it is different, and I hear a great 
many complaints.* 

'* Those were the very words (as far as I 
can recollect the words repeated to me, and 
so far as my informant was correct) used by 
Mr. Talfoiu-d. He seemed to be perfectly 
satisfied personally, and if he was not, I must 
say he was an unreasonable man. 

" As to Dickens, I have nothing to observe, 
except my own wonder. Only, as you have 
mistaken Talfourd's words, jou may have 
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mistaken his besides. ^ A great many com- 
plaints ' there will of course be. You have 
not always wadded your bludgeon, and you 
meant to give occasion for ^ a great many 
complaints ' in particular cases ! And now we 
must admit that you have not quite crowned 
Bulwer up to his right. Bulwer is a man 
of genius, and your praise is cold. If I were 
Bulwer, I should not be satisfied; and as I 
am 710^ Bulwer, I may say so. 

" I am almost sorry at what you tell me 
about Robert Montgomery — sorry, in my 
sympathy for you. It is abashing to find a 
man morally noble whom, for whatever excel- 
lent reasons, we have been decrying intellect- 
ually. But is he morally noble? In the 
preface to his ' Luther,' in which he replies 
generally to the remarks of the critical press, 
the tone is of the ignoblest and worst. Au- 
dacious without dignity, violent without 
power, virulent without the strength of a 
sarcasm. Still, he may be better out of print. 
If I were yo\i 1 should certainly, for the 
convenience of my own feelings, avoid the 
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intercourse. For the rest, I wish that article 
out of the book. I certainly do. I venture 
to fancy that it is (comparatively, and on the 
whole) a weak point, and better away from 
the point of sight. 

" What do 3'ou mean by ' complaints ' being 
' hitherto on the safe side of friendship * ? I 
do not understaud. You do not mean that 
any thing which anjbod}' could choose to say 
of 3'our paper on me, that an}' possible and 
iraaginabli imaginary comment on it could 
aiTect the friendship which subsists between 
us ? Why, if the paper itself had baen as un- 
kind as it is kind and cordial — even in such 
a case — ray part of the said friendship could 
hardly have been affected, except b}' the natu- 
ral pain. How kind 3'ou have been to me for 
3"ears ! Do I not remember it ? Could I 
forget it ? Try to keep up your spirits about 
the book. I really think (as I have told 3'ou 
alread} ) that 3'ou fanc}' more harm than exists. 
Miss Mitford comes to town on Monda}' for a 
week — not to this house. 

" Most trul3^ 3'ours, 

"E. B. B." 
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Several persons of eminence, and a good 
many who held popular positions of merit, 
were omitted from the two volumes of the 
*' New Spirit of the Age " for want of space, 
but with a settled intention of including them 
in a third volume. Circumstances caused this 
intended publication to be too long postponed, 
and it was finally abandoned. But in the 
mean time Miss Barrett, being full to overflow- 
ing of all the knowledge required, sent me 
various letters, of which good use was made, 
but only in the way of hints for summary 
remarks. 

Here is one of them : — 

XLI. ^* Monday Morning. 

[Postmark— Sept. 6th, 1844.] 

" My dear Mr. Horne, — I am taking 
fright about the proofs, and begin to think it 
would be wiser to have no more of them, par- 
ticularly as you are going out of town. I am 
secret as the first cousin of Harpocrates him- 
self ; but I was born without the faculty of 
what is called ' presence of mind,' — and an 
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accideut might betray us. Therefore no 
proofs, while you are out of town, unless I 
can do an}- good in correcting.^ 

"Certainly 3'ou must speak of Mrs. S. C. 
Hall, and you jnay do so kindly and justly at 
once. She has written one or two novels; 
but the performances she is better known by 
are her miscellaneous light essaj^s and tales, 
■with which the periodical literature of the 
day is sown abundantly, and characteristic 
sketches illustrative of her native Ireland, of 
which she published a volume not long ago, 
in conjunction with her husband. Mr. S. C. 
Hall edits books of gems and ballads, etc., 
up to monthly- magazines. His wife was an 
intimate friend of poor ' L. E. L.,' which 
reminds me of a Mrs. Thomson who was an 
intimate friend of hers also, and who has a 
claim on you, both by the force of novels and 
of historical writing. To return to Mrs. S. 

3 The nervous apprebensions of any lady in delicate health, 
who ia anxious to maintain hor incognito when a coming Btorm 
is hanging in tlie air, are only in the natural order of thingn, 
and I guarded the secret of her literary assistance by eveiy 
means in my power. 
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C. Hall, — her Irish tales (I am turning this 
pen round and round to find a writable side to 
it, and all in vain) , her Irish tales have char- 
acter and life, tenderness and softness — not 
power, and 7iot passion — while her miscella- 
neous sketches in general are graceful and 
womanlj', and the last in the most amiable 
sense. 

"Lover 3'ou certainly should mention; and 
as to 3'our ' five words,', you deserve to be im- 
paled upon them 3'ourself, if you give him no 
more. lie is a powerful writer of Irish novels, 
and falls into the ranks after Banim, — with 
less passion than the latter, but more pictu- 
resque vivacitj'. 

"You probabl}' know his ballads, which 
have a certain singable beauty in them and a 
happy occasional fancifulness. His novels, 
however, all of which I have not read, are the 
stuff whereof his fame is made ; and they are 
highly vital, and of great value in the sense 
of commenting on the national character. 

"As to Lever, ... I come to a stand. 
Ask Miss Mitford what she thinks of the 
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* Harr}'^ Lorrequers,' and she will tell 3'ou that 
the right rojal ' Boz ' is nothing ' at all at 
all ' to the ' Lorrequers.' This is one of the 
thousand points on which she and I ' divide,' 
with no prospect of meeting again — for I 
can not read Lever — honestly and without 
affectation, I can not. She saj's the reason 
is, that she has more sj-mpathics with men as 
men ; has associated with them more closely 
as social men, and acquired the power of com- 
prehending their social pleasures better than 
I, or women in general, have found it possi- 
ble to do.^ 

" That is probably true ; but it scarcely ex- 
plains to me her admiration for Lorrequer (or 
Rollicker) Lever. Over and over again have 
I tried to read his book, and every time I 
came to the inference that he was a remarka- 
bly clever writer who was unreadable by me. 
Now it can not be affectation — can it? — in a 
person who never pretends to ' ladj'^-like deli- 
cacies * about the sort of book she reads. J, 

^ Miss Mitford's father was a jovial, stiolc-atrnoUiing, (ox- 
hnntiug squire of the titiree-bottlo **i<v»». 
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who read the old plays and the modern French 
romances (behind a screen — don't tell Mr. 

R ), cannot be h^'per-super-over-particu- 

lar ; and I have read Balzac's ' Pere Goriot,* / 
and have not (could not) one of Lever's 
novels. What the French call ' material life ' 
is the whole life ho recognizes. That life is a 
jest, and. a very loud one, is his philosophy. 
The sense of Beaut3' and Love he does not 
recognize at all, except in a gross and con- 
ventional sense. The chapters I have read 
of him make my head ache as if I had been 
sitting in the next room to an org3' — not an 
orgy of fauns, O Orion ! which even I could 
feel the rapture of — but of gentlemen-topers, 
with their low gentility and hip-hip hurrah ! 
and wine out of v.'ine-coolers. The headache 
does of course prove the power^ and that he 
is an exceedingly- clever writer ' nobod}' can 
deny ; ' but he is contracted and conventional, 
and unrefined in his line of conventionalities ; 
and I can not believe that he represents fairly 
even the social and jovial side of men of 
much refinement, or that, if ho does, he 
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should represent them as he does, on all sides 
thus social and jovial. No writer can render 
human nature full}', who does not render the 
inner and spiritual life as well as the con- 
ventional and material exterior of life. Is 
not this true ? So much for the Lorrequers. 

'' Not having read a single volume through, 
and being of incompetent sjTnpathies, my 
opinion is not certainly worth much. I hear 
some of my brothers say sometimes, ' Oh, 
that Lever is a capital fellow ! better than 
" Boz ; " * and then I grow quite cross, and 
make answer, 'Do put awa^^ those detestable 
books of his,' or ' You don't deserve to read 
"Boz."' 'Capital fellow,' though, is just 
the criticism for him. He is tJiat — and no 
more, I think. 

" Something more I wished to say to 3'ou, 
but can not, perhaps could not, even if all this 
had not been written too lightl}' for a very 
earnest word to touch nearly' in the sequence 
of it. But I must say this, if I have ap- 
peared to you latel}' — at any time, as I am 
afraid I must have done — deficient in feeling 
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and sympath}'^ and consideration — the ap- 
pearance wronged me as much as mj' hasti- 
ness has sometimes wronged you. You will 
understand, and I did not understand. 

" May God bless you, dear Mr. Ilorne. I 
am glad that the labor is near at an end, and 
that you are going out of town to finish. 
* To finish ' makes an agreeable idea. 

' ' Ever truly yours, 

"E. B. B." 

There is of course a time when boys and 
very young men have found great pleasure in 
the scenes alluded to in the last paragraph but 
one of the preceding letter ; they have enjoj'ed 
all " the fun of the fair." But there comes a 
period of life when one must deeplj' regret to 
see time wasted over such books as " Harr}' 
Lorrequer." 

The amount of popularity the}' obtained, 
and similar works, or worse, still obtain, is 
part of the long-enduring mania for the vile 
burlesques which are still paramount to a 
considerable exteat \v^ so-QuUed literature, 
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and to a preponderating extent at theaters 
and numerous other places of public amuse- 
ment. 

Miss Barrett concludes her letter in a very 
characteristic manner. She evidently feels 
how, hy comparison, the writings of a gentle- 
man and scholar like Sir Henry Taylor rise 
into a purer atmosphere b}' the side of Lever's 
rollicking works, and it occurs to her that 
perhaps some of her remarks on the former, 
and on Mrs. Norton, had a tone of bitterness 
that almost seemed to approach personalit}', 
though nothing of that kind could have been 
intended ; while, in the largeness of her gen- 
erous nature, she even hints that possibly her 
estimate of others maj' be somewhat one- 
sided, if not too harsh. As for me, I thor- 
oughly' agree with every word she saj's about 
Lever's boisterous books, and his capital fel- 
lowship none the less. 

The tone of pathos in the closing paragraph 
mainly recognizes a brief explanation I made 
to her concerning the cruel domestic injuries 
endured by the lady she had criticised — 
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under the influence of "prejudice," I can 
have little doubt. 

The last critique of an anal3'tical kind that 
has appeared, so far as I am aware, upon the 
works in general of Sir Henry Taylor, will be 
found in '^ Our Living Poets," bj- H. Buxton 
Forman (1871) ; and it will be interesting to 
compare his views, which are chiefly analyti- 
cal, with those of Miss Barrett (1844), which / 
are almost entirely synthetical. Mr. Forman 
goes through all the principal works in prose 
and poetry of Sir Henry Taylor, with his 
usual precision and completeness in respect 
of the dramatic works, giving an outline of 
the story in each case, and portraying the 
leading characters. It would be doing Mr. 
Forman injustice not to say that he was also 
S3'nthetical on most great occasions ; and he 
sums up his critique in these words : — 

" What we have most to thank Sir Henry 
Taylor for is the large and statesmanlike in- 
telligence with which, in each of his five his- 
torical plays (' Philip van Artevelde ' being two 
distinct pla3\s) , he has studied and mastered 
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an historical situation of no mean significance, 
and the large and craftsmanlike intelligence 
with which he has embodied the situation in 
each instance when mastered. He carries us 
with him to the times and places of his plays, 
and sets us in the midst of stir and turbu- 
lence, shows us individual life at struggle 
amid the throes of national life, and gives us 
the supreme enjoyment that dramatists above 
all men can give us, of standing ' calm and 
supercilious * among the lifelike movements 
of a mimic world, to pass away at will out of 
its turmoil and agony and bloodshed — keep- 
ing the pleasure, and the lessons, and the 
knowledge, and leaving the pain behind." — 
Pp. 465-G. 

Now the remarkable part of the comparison 
about to be instituted lies in the fact that, 
while Miss Barrett takes a totally opposite 
view of the writings in question, she would 
nevertheless have agreed, in all probability, 
with every admiring word Mr. Forman has 
written about Sir Henr^' Tajlor in respect of 
the degree of excellence displayed. 
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XLn. " Wednesday Morning. 

" My dear Mr. Horne, — I suppose by an 
opinion upon Taj'lor, 3'ou mean nothing elab- 
orate — and indeed I am not qualified for it 
without a little stud}', having read ' Van Arte- 
velde ' once in a hurry long ago, and no work 
of his subsequently at all. In fact, as you 
may have imagined, Taylor, who is under- 
stood, I understand, b}' mau}^ men of under- 
standing, to be the gi*eat poet of the da}', is, 
to my apprehension, scarcel}' a poet at all, 
and stands coldlj' on the outside of my S3'm- 
pathies. Consider! a dramatic poet without 
passion I what does that amount to ? A con- 
templative poet without a heaven of ideality 
above his head ! what shall we call that ? a 
rhj'thmetical writer who denies the distinct 
element of poetr}^ ! ' * [This is a reference to 
Sir H. Ta3'lor*s various Prefaces and Essa3's.] 
'' How can we respect that? A man of talent 
without genius, probabl}' resumes it all. 

" It appears to md that what was said most 
unjustl3' of Byron (who, because he had more 
than his due fame once, or, at least, who had 
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more exclusive fame than was due to him 
once, is now denied his just honors — jxs, by 
Mr. Home, as well as bj' others), namely-, that 
he wrote eloquence rather than poetry — is the 
ver}^ criticism for Mr. Taylor. Yet, an orator 
without impulse and exaltation ! what does 
that amount to? 

'' He has, moreover, to do him justice, an 
excellent ' trick of rhetoric,' and more than a 
trick ; for his thoughts last to the end of his 
sentences — if not extending (which tliey do 
not — there is no svperjlaity of thought) be- 
yond them. He is eloquent in his good sense. 
His diction is flowing and harmonious, and 
the ' flowing ' may be said of it advisedl}^, be- 
cause it always finds its own level. His 
understanding works within it clearly and sat- 
isfactorily ; his sentiments have a certain atti- 
tude of nobleness, which is tlie highest point 
in him ; and he has a constructive power in 
the framing of a storj-, which goes the farther 
probably with the majority of his readers. 
For the rest, he may crown the faculty of the 
understanding, but he can not make a king of 
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it ; he maj^ place it in a niche before an altar, 
but he can not make a god of it. He remains 
manifestly' an atheist among poets — an infidel 
in poetr}', with arid lines of schism marked 
hard on his forehead. Where a believing 
poet, stooping from his elevation, is genial 
and fresh, he is only as sensible as ever. 
Poetry has avenged herself upon him. Be- 
cause he has rejected the mysteries of her 
highest skies no dew has fallen from them on 
the lowest of his flowers. They grow in a 
certain wa}', to be sure ; he waters them from 
a watering-pot ; but no drop of dew has im- 
pearled them with luster, nor wakened them 
into fragrance. There is a dusty-city feel in 
the very touch and smell of the leaves. He 
who has denied the mj'steries shall not be 
happy in the simplicities. 

"After all, the right w&y of looking at tht 
works of Mr. Taj'lor may be to derive from 
them a proo^ of that divinity of poetry which 
he has attempted to disprove. He is a false 
prophet, from whose very successes and tri- 
umphs may be deduced the falsity of his mis- 
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sion — a Mahomet (say) whose sword, bloody 
to the hilt, disproves . his altar. From this 
mail we ma}' learn what poetry is. A man of 
high intellect, active hopes, noble sentiments, 
and instructed philosophy, and of confidence 
in his attributes ; what more does he need? 
Nothing, he sa3's. He makes a theory on the 
strength of his deprivations. Because he 
works within limits, he blasphemes space. 
What does his work want? Nothing, he saj^s. 
Something, the whole world may see! Yes, 
and it ma}'^ learn what the essence of poetry 
is by the thing wanting in Mr. Taylor's work. 
' ' Have I read ' Festus ' ? Certainly I have. 
Do you not remember how I told you of mj' 
having asked somebody to read it, and how 
the somebody confounded me by answering 
that he was stopped short in the first pages 
by the ' indecency and blasphemy ' ? Uiat 
was Mr. Townsend, the 'man of law,'— ^a 
man, too, not without poetry in the depths of 
his soul — albeit with that high, thick Chinese 
wall built all around it! Oh, yes! I was 
much struck by ' Festus,' and it was only by 
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accident that I did not ask you whether you 
would not do honor to the author of it. You 
told me 3'ourself he was a man of genius, and 
of no ordinary genius he is undoubtedly. 
Both the ' Fcstus ' and the supplement apolo- 
getic to it, which appeared in the ' Monthly 
Repository ' ^ (I think) , filled me with admira- 
tion. 

^*' He [the author of ' Festus '] is a man 
for heights and depths — is he not ? A man 
of great thoughts. Still, the misfortune of 
that poem is that it is formed upon Goethe's, 
and has thus no originality of design. Its 
fault is an extraordinary inequality, so that 
really one falls down precipices continually, 
and from pinnacles of grandeur into profundi- 
ties of madness. Parts of the poem are as 
bad and weak as is well possible to be con- 
ceived of; and moreover (to do justice to Mr. 
Townsend) there is an occasional coarseness 
and gratuitous indelicacy', which the poet's 
noble conceptions bad ill prepared one to 
be tolerant of. Also, I will not say that there 

^ It was first printed in J. A. Heraud'tt Monthly Magazine. 
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is not some overdaring in relation to divine 
things, the locutorship of the Holy Ghost 
being among them. 

" But when all is said, what poet-stuff 
remains ! what power I what fire of imagina- 
tion, worth the stealing of Prometheus ! A 
true poet indeed, and, I believe, a poet in- 
cognito ; for I never heard anj'body speak of 
him, or write of him [1844], out of Heraud's 
magazine. The poriodical critics let him drop 
as if he scorched their fingers (which I dare 
saj'^ he did) just like a coal, and said nothing 
about it. . . . 

*« E. B. B. 

" I am glad you like the mottoes, and I lay 
up the compliment about being a ' woman 
of business,' because I never,* no, never, re- 
ceived the like before, nor am I likel}' to do 
so again. The Macaulay article (to return) 
was as well done as if it had been brooded 
over for a month by the genus snail — and 
of course I perceived where the taste worked, 
or rather did not work. 
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" Will this motto fit Bailey? 

* A poet hidden 
In the light of thought.' — Shelley J^ 

I ma}" remark on this letter that the author 
of "Festus" is rightly estimated by Miss 
Barrett. In my opinion his poem shows him 
to be a " man of great thoughts," — indeed, of 
the greatest — nothing be}- ond them has been 
conceived. With reference to what Miss 
Ban*ett terms his "profundities of badness," 
I may add that his bigotry, even to fanati- 
cism, is as astounding as his genius. 

I may here once more notice the powerful 
influence of habit. Surely one Person of the 
Trinity should not be regarded as more 
sacred than another. The name of " God " 
is constantly used throughout that poem, and 
occasionally repeated eight or nine times, 
in one form or another, in the course of a 
single page, and the fair critic never makes 
any objection. As to our public places, the 
name of God is very often used in a theater, 
without the least token of dissent from the 
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audience ; bat let anybody on the stage pro- 
noonce the name of either of the two other 
Persons of the Trinity, and there can not 
be the remotest doubt of the sort of reproof 
that would be immediately administered from 
eyeiy part of the house. 

XLin. " Saturday Night [no date, no postmark]. 

" My dear Mb. Hobne, — I know a part 
and only a part of the thunder and lightning — 
but far too much, with m}' window shut down. 
The ' Westminster Review * I never see. I 
may^ assure j^on trul}' that I have read the 
various reviews in question with pain and 
indignation — and also with another modifi- 
cation of feeling still more depressing. The 

* New Monthly's ' bitter word — * Carlj'le is 
said to have knocked a window out of his 
centur}',' etc., made me feel stung to cry out, 

* Me, me, adsum quse feci.' 

" Turn it however as we may, although the 
book is assuredly unequal, and shows marks 
of wanting unity in some of its important 
departments — although if you had had more 
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time, and the work to yourself, you would 
have made a better and more proportionate 
book — still, the slaying fault, we may both 
be very sure, is by no means in the book, but 
in the env}', malice, and all uncharitableness 
on every side of us. It is the elemental 
matter which produces the storm, and not the 
oak-wood which it rages in. Why we should 
be surprised or startled I do not know. The 
vanity of a man is the vulgar form of his sen- 
sibility, and as all the gods know, some men 
have no other sensibility. It is as hard to 
praise a vain man as to blame him — and 
if you don't praise him at all, you don't gain 
much bj^ it. To write a ' New Spirit of the 
Age ' is an aspiration towards mart^'rdom 
unnecessary and supererogatory in a poet and 
a dramatic poet — in an ' unacted dramatist ! ' 
You might have had your share of the world's 
cruelty without it, we should think. Onl}^ 
3'ou are so aspiring ! 

" Let them rave 1 That the book does not 
deserve their abuse we know as well as they 
themselves do — and there is no need to know 
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better. What turns against it is simply the 
worm — or the friend of the worm, worm}', 
and right wormily! 

''And were it otherwise, this book is an 
accident of 3'our literary life. You have other 
books to live by. This book, although worthy 
of all our respect for the thought and talent 
expended in it, and especiallj' for the honesty 
and high-mindedness everywhere obvious in 
it, is certainly not worthy of being the subject 
of one over-anxious or painful thought in 
your mind. 

" Let them rave, I say — and that reminds 
me, if you have no objection, will 30U tell me 
that Tennyson is not among the ' waiters to 
see.' I shall be glad to know that he is not 
one ; if he is not satisfied I shall be surprised. 
But if he ' waits to see ' I shall be thunder- 
struck still more. 

"Do not waver in the second edition for 
anv of thoir cries of dumb beasts. 

" For E. B. B. — she has only to be grateful 
to you. Oh, one feels so stupidly constrained 
in speaking of one's self. Why should it bo 
so? 
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" Bear in your mind, then, with regard to 
me, that I thoroughly understand the fullness 
both of your kindness and your integrity. 
You are my friend, I hope ; but j'ou do not on 
that account lose the facult}' of judging me, or 
the right of judging me frankl}'. I do- loathe 
the whole sj'stem of personal compliment as 
a consequence of a personal interest, and I 
beseech j'ou not to suffer j'ourself ever b}' any 
sort of kind impulse from within, or extra- 
neous influence otherwise, to sa}- or modify a 
word relating to me. The notice as it stands 
can be called ' inadequate ' only in one wa}' — 
that 3*ou enter on no analysis of mj' poetical 
claims in it. In ever}- other respect 3'ou 
know it is extravagantly laudatory. You have 
rouged me up to the eyes. In fact, the 
intention of being kind is so visible in that 
article, that if I had read it as relating to 
another person, I should have been quite sure 
of the person being in some way personally 
connected with you. 

" Now mark ! If in the second edition you 
do enter on the subject of the poetry, what is 
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Wkely to be the end of it? You have spoken 
kindly of my poetiy sometimes ; but I do not 
know 5'our precise estimate of it. I say I do 
not know — but I maj'^ perhaps have my 
thoughts on the subject — my fancies — for I 
too (like Mr. Westwood) can look a little 
way into a post ; and there is a dreadful pos- 
sibility (at least) in my ej'es, that you may 
be led to sa}- something to please me which 
might be said in violence to your colder judg- 
ment. Not that you would do so consciously 1 
I know 3'ou would not. But I wish you to 
bear in your mind — first, that under circum- 
stances which are conceivable it would be bet- 
ter to leave the notice as it is ; and secondly, 
that in any case of your approaching the 
subject of my poetry, you will please me best 
by speaking out the truth as it occurs to you, 
broadly, roughly, coarsely, in its whole dimen- 
sions. I set more price on your sincerity 
than on your praise, and consider it more 
closely connected with the qualit}' called kind- 
ness. Recollect that these people who offer 
a pin to me that they may prick you with it 
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in passing, do not care a pin for me. The 
* New Monthly,' who says so courteously * all 
Greek and passion,' would probably saj^ ' all 
twaddle and trumpery* if it was reviewing 
me. I understand that fully! If I wanted 
any kindness I should go to you and not to 
them. And now I want kindness the rarest 
of all nearly — which is truth. 

" This is a preface to what I am going to 
reply to j'our request about the proofs, etc. 
How it is possible for me to translate ' all my 
principal poems ' into prose for your infor- 
mation, I am sure I don't know. But, the 
preface being understood, and the conditions, 
— viz., that 3'ou do not suffer yourself to be 
driven into a violent resolution of trying to 
saj^ certain things, and that I am not expect- 
ing such things to be said — I will send you 
whatever I can in the way of proofs. My 
private opinion is that j'ou had better leave 
the notice unenlarged, and I am most grate- 
ful to 3'ou as it is. But if 3'ou enlarge it you 
must speak out the whole truth, or I will not 
be instioimental in helping yo\x to information. 
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Now, mind! your best compliment to me is 
the truth at all times, without reference to sex 
or friendship. I excuse the unbonneting. 
You are Orion, and I can estimate you, and 
neither of us mind the buzz of these wasps. 

" You must understand that it is miserable 
to stand before 3'ou as somebod}' ' noticed 
inadequatel}^' who desires another obolus 
in the second edition for the sake of ' Dead 
Pan,' etc. I The verj" thought of it has made 
me feel reserved towards 3'ou about mj'' new 
book. 

"Yes — Leigh Hunt's 'Godiva' I have, 
but unfortunately I lent it to somebody a few 
daj's ago. Can 3'ou wait for it? How long 
can 3'OU wait ? I fancied that in 3'our notice 
of Tenn3'son's you had intentionally waived 
any comparison. Yet Hunt's has the palm, I 
fanc3^ I think b3' recollection that it has. 

'' I hope my book will be out in a few 
weeks now. It fags me and over-excites me 
too much. Perhaps 30U will think me im- 
proved ? Perhaps — I seem to myself to have 
more strength. I 0013- wish that souls and 
bodies would draw together. 
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*' I wish that in this second edition of 
yours you would give Mary Howitt room to 
take her full stature. She appears in the 
book simply as Mrs. Howitt, William's wife, 
whereas his reputation has grown from the 
stem of hers. Her prose is inferior, but her 
poetry will live, I think. Then Mrs. TroUope 
is too hardly treated for justice. At the end 
of my paper — and of your meekness ! 
" Ever and gratefullj'^ yours, 

"E. B. B." 

Allusion having been made to Landor with 
reference to *' Napoleon the First," an extract 
from one of Miss Barrett's private letters will 
prove interesting in the shape of a fragment 
of literary vengeance which the poet be- 
queathed to the Conqueror: — 

XLiy. 

"Your 'Life of Napoleon' touched me 
very much ; and what I estimated was that 
we are not suffered in this, as in some other 
animated narratives, to be separated from our 
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higher feelings without our consciousness. 
I like the tone of thought distinguishable 
through, and from, the cannonading, — the 
half sarcasm dropped, as unaware, among 
the pseudo glories which are the subjects of 
description. 'The dead say nothing.* There 
are fine things, too, more than I can count, 
particularly with the book out of sight. The 
Duke d'Enghien's death has haunted me, with 
the concluding words on human power — that 
' effluence of mortality already- beginning to 
decay.* The book's fault is its inequality of 
style ; in fact, that 3'ou didn't write it all ; 
and I am consistent enough not to complain 
of that. Did j'ou ever see Mr. Landor's epi- 
gram upon Napoleon ? He was so kind as to 
give it to me, the only evening I ever spent 
in his compan^^, — and here it is : — 

*T£f Ttore, NoTToXeov, tu au npura koI voiara ypcalfet 
'Epya ; Xpovog tekvuv alfjuni Tepirojjievoc* ** 

Receiving this epigram while on a visit with 
a mutual lady-friend in the country, I re- 
quested her the next time she called on Miss 
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Barrett to hand her the following paraphrastic 
translation, — 

" Napoleon! thy deeds beyond compeers. 

Who shall write, thrill ingly? — ^ 

The Father of Years ! 
And — with the blood of children — willingly.' 

Feeling that there was another side to the 
question, I requested the same lady to hand 
also another epigram to the fair secluded 
classic, — 

'* Holy Alliance ! — Time can scarcely tell 

To heayen or hell. 
What blood and treasure sank into the Toid 

Of hoshed-up night. 

For * Divine Eight,' — 
Which that one man destroyed ! " 

This sobject naturally leads to recollections 
of the first great French Bevolation, — to 
Carlyle's wonderfully graphic work on that 
subject, — and to several letters from Miss 
Barrett concerning Carlyle, which were print- 
ed in the critical work previously mentioned. 
But the following letter was not printed, hav- 
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ing arrived some days too late. The refer- 
ences to theological dogmas are characterized 
by the writer's usual independence of thought} 
an4 force of expression : — 

XLY. 

" It is impossible to part from this subject 
without touching upon a point of it we have 
already glanced at by an illustration, when we 
said that h;s object was to discover the sun, 
and not to specify the landscape. He is, in 
fact, somewhat indefinite in his ideas of 
'faith' and 'truth.* In his ardor for the 
quality of belief, he is apt to separate it from 
its objects ; and although in the remarks on 
tolerance in his ' Hero Worship * he guards 
himself strongly from an imputation of lati- 
tudinarianism, yet we can not say but that he 
sometimes overleaps his own fences, and' sets 
us wondering whither he would be speeding. 
This is the occasion of some disquiet to such 
of his readers as discern that the trutJi itself 
is a more excellent thing than our belief in the 
truth ; and that, a priori^ our belief does not 
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make tJie truth. But it is the effect, more or 
less, of ever}' abstract consideration that we 
are inclined to hold the object of abstraction 
some moments longer in its state of separa- 
tion and analj'sis than is at all necessary or 
desirable. And after all, the right way of 
viewing the matter is that Mr. Carlyle intends 
to teach us something, and not ever}- thing; 
and to direct us to a particular instrument, 
and not to du*ect us in its specific application. 
It would be a strange reproach to offer to the 
morning star, that it does not shine in the 
evening. 

'' For the rest, we may congratulate Mr. 
Carlyle and the dawning time. We have 
observed that individual genius is the means 
of popular advancement. A man of genius 
gives a thought to the multitude, and the 
multitude spread it out as far as it will go, 
until another man of genius brings another 
thought, which attaches itself to the first, be- 
cause all truth is assimilative, and perhaps 
even reducible to that monadity of which Par- 
meuides discoursed. Mr. Carl3'le is gradually 
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amassing a greater reputation than might 
have been looked for at the hands of this 
polytechnic age, and has tho satisfaction of 
witnessing with his living e^^es the outspread 
of his thought among nations. That this 
Thought — the ideas of this prose poet — 
should make way with sufficient rapidity for 
him to live to see the progress, is a fact full 
of hope for the coming age ; even as the 
other fact, of its first channel furrowing 
America (and it is a fact that Carlyle was 
general!}' read there before he was truly rec- 
ognized in his own land), is replete with 
favorable promise for that great country, and 
indicative of a noble love of truth in it pass- 
ing the love of dollars." 

The following fragment of a letter was not 
intended for the work previously mentioned, 
but might very well have been included in it 
— although I should have proposed here and 
there to interpolate an adverse word : — 
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XLVI. 

" I have been reading Carlyle's ' Past and 
Present.' There is nothing new in it, even 
of Carlyleism — but almost everything true. 
But tell me, why should he call the English 
people a silent people, whose epics are in 
action <i and whose Shakspeare and Milton are 
mere accidents of their condition? Is that 
true? Is not this contrary, most extremely, 
to truth? " [Indeed I do think it very true.] 
" This English people — has it not a nobler, 
a fuller, a more abounding and various litera- 
ture than all the peoples of the earth, ' past or 
present,' dead or living, all except one — the 
Greek people? It is ' fact,' and not ' sham,* 
that our literature is the fullest, and noblest, 
and most suggestive — do you not think so? 
I wish I knew Mr. Carlyle, to look in his face 
and say, ' We are a most singing people — a 
most eloquent and speechful people — we are 
none of us silent, except the undertaker's 
mutes.* 

" Most truly and loquaciously yours, 

"E. B. Barrett." 
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Had I been challenged so stoutly — nay, 
charged home at the point of the pen — in our 
present da}^ I should certainly have taken 
side with Thomas Carlj'le. By a " singing 
people '* must be meant either poets or vocal- 
ists, and in both cases, especially the former, 
the men of genius have always been excep- 
tions. We all know how Shakspeare and 
Milton were regarded in their own da}' ; and 
if such men now lived, we see clearl}'^ how 
they would be treated by managers of theaters, 
and by nearly every living publisher — for 
the good business reason that "they wouldn't 
sell." 

The next letter has reference to a paper of 
mine which appeared at the conclusion of " A 
New Spirit of the Age." 

XLVII. 

" I differ with 3'ou about Wordsworth, and 
have suggested several phrases marginalh*, 
which with a little addition would set us on a 
level again on that ground ; only you probably 
will not desire it. 
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" See, here it is. Wordsworth's principle 
is, that nothing mean is in nature. True, as 
to nature herself. Tou sa}', to Wordsworth 
alone it is true : if anybody else calls a daisy 
noble, he is an imitator by that sign. The 
daisy is a mean flower to all the world except 
William Wordsworth. 

" In which you are wroug, O Orion ! because 
that daisy under the heel of a clown has a lesson, 
if sought for ; ^^es, and a lesson ' apostolical ' for 
the clown, though he never heard of the master. 

" If you had confined yourself to a reproof 
of the cant of the naturals, who, because but- 
tercups are not mean, will see nothing in 
nature except buttercups, and mimic the mas- 
ter's emotion as they look between the petals ; 
if 3'ou had denounced this cant, as feeling at 
second-hand — which is not feeling but cant, 
and onl}' more morally innocent (not less 
fatiguing) than that of Byron's imitators with 
their broken hearts instead of neckcloths — 
I should agree, ay, go with you altogether. 
But — no time, you see ! 

" Ever jours, 

"E. B. B." 
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Miss Barrett has the best of it, aud I told 
her so. The remarks she referred to were 
modified in accordance with her argument. 
I merely showed that whatever greatness has 
originated in Wordsworth's mind from his 
habit of refusing '' to share any glor^' with 
his subject" by tlie systematic selection of 
things devoid of much obvious interest in 
themselves, and, as he often declares, on 
account of their meanness to the e^-e, or to 
the general impression of mankind, it is much 
to be doubted if the adoption of this princi- 
ple by others will not lead them downwards in 
the scale of enthusiasm. It may tend to 
throw them exclusively upon their individuali- 
ties, which may not inaptly be represented b3' 
this paraphrase of a witty old couplet — 

*' My thought is great because the object's mean: 
Then 'twould be greater were no object seen." 

This must not be misunderstood. It is such 
poems as Wordsworth's " Laodamia " — the 
Bcrij3tm'al grandeur of simplicit3' in " Mi- 
chael " — the high- wrought fervors of his 
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immortal ''Ode'' (and not his illustrations • 
of the " meanest objects "), that all lovers of 
poetry so deeply admire. 

A few paragraphs from the work in ques- 
tion, extracted from the critical estimates of 
Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, and Tennyson, may 
not l)e unacceptable ; but I should probably 
have hesitated to give them, had not the work 
been long out of print. Tho letters contain- 
ing them followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession. 

** London, 1S43. 

" Mr. Wordsworth began his day with a 
dignity and determination of purpose which 
might well have startled the public and all its 
small poets and critics, his natural enemies. 
lie laid down fixed principles in his prefaces, 
and carried them out with rigid boldness in 
his poems ; and when the world laughed, he 
bore it well. With a severe hand he tore 
away from his art the encumbering artifices 
of his predecessors, and he walked upon the 
pride of criticism with greater pride. He 
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laid his hand upon the Pegasean mane, and 
testified that it was not floss-silk. He testi- 
fied that the ground was not all lawn or bowl- 
ing-green : and that the forest-trees were not 
clipped upon a pattern. Ho scorned to be 
contented with a tradition of beauty, or with 
an abstraction of the beautiful. He refused 
to work, as others had done, like those sculp- 
tors who make all their noses in the fashion 
of that of the Medicean Venus, until no one 
has his own nose, nature being ' cut to order.' 
A minute observer of exterior nature, his 
humanity seems nevertheless to stand between 
it and him ; and he confounds those two lives 
— not that he loses himself in the contempla- 
tion of things, but that he absorbs them in 
himself and renders them Wordsworthian. 
Chaucer and Burns made the most of a daisy, 
but left it still a daisy; Wordsworth leaves 
it transformed into his thoughts. * This is the 
sublime of egotism, disinterested as extreme. 
It is on the entit}^ of the man Wordsworth 
that the vapor creeps along the hill — and the 
mountains ' are a feeling.' To use the Ian- 
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guage of the German schools, he makes a 
subjectivity of his objectivity. Beyond the 
habits and purposes of his individuality^ he 
can not carry his s^-mpathies ; and of all 
powerful writers he is the least dramatic. 
Another reason, however, for his dramatic in- 
aptitude, is his deficiency in passion. He is 
passionate in his will and reason, but not in 
his senses and affections ; and perhaps scarce- 
Ij'^ in his fancy and imagination. His ' Poems 
of the Imagination ' settle that question. 
Like many other great men he can be dull 
and prolix. If he has not written too many 
sonnets it may be doubted if he has not 
burned too few. Gravity and moral aim are 
"Wordsworth's most prevailing characteristics. 
His ver}' cheorfulness is a smile over the altar 
— a smile of benediction which no one dares 
return — and expressive of good-will rathor 
than s^'mpath}'. . . . After the public had 
denied Wordsworth the i)OS8es8ion of any 
of the highest faculties of the mind, during 
twenty years, the same public has seen good 
to reward him with the highest faculties in 

6>2Lv/"i99. • • • 
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With regard to Leigh Hunt, — 

" Something very like the principle here 
announced is discoverable in Chaucer and 
Shakspeare, who usually give the bane and 
antidote in close relation, do justice to every 
one on all sidos, and never insist upon a good 
thing or a bad one ; but displaj' an impar- 
tiality which often amounts to the humorous. 
Leigh IIunt*s manner of doing this was the 
chief offense ; for while the elder poets left 
the readers to their own conclusions, our 
author chose to take the case upon himself, 
so that he identified himself with the provoca- 
tion of those readers who were defeated in the 
expectation of a different decision." 

It is scarcel}' necessary to sa}' that none of 
these remarks were from Miss Barrett's pen. 
The following relates to Tennyson : — 

" The poetic fire is one simple and intense 
element in human nature ; it has its source in 
the divine m^'steries of our existence ; it 
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develops with the first abstract delight of 
childhood, the first 3'outhful aspiration to- 
wards something beyond our mortal reach; 
and eventually becomes the master passion of 
those who are possessed with it in the highest 
degree, and the most ennobling influence that 
can be exercised upon the passions of others. 
At times, and in various degrees," all are open 
to the influence of the poetic element. Its 
objects are palpable to the external senses, in 
proportion as individual perception and sensi- 
bility have been hnbituated to contemplate 
them with interest and delight ; and palpabla 
to the imagination in proportion as an indi- 
vidual possesses this faculty, and has habitu- 
ated it to ideal subjects and profoundly 
sj'mpathetic reflections. If there be a third 
condition of its presence, it must be that of a 
certain consciousness of dreamy glories in the 
soul, with vague emotions, aimless impulses, 
and prophetic sensations, which may be said 
to tremblo on ths extreme \QvgQ of the fer- 
menting source of that poatic fire b}' which 
the life of humanity is purified and adorned. 
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The first and second of these conditions must 
be clear to all ; the last will not receive so 
general an admission, and may not be so in- 
telligible to everj'body. . . . 

" Perhaps the first spell cast by Mr. Ten- 
n^'son — the master of many spells — he cast 
upon the ear. His power as a l}Tical versifier 
is remarkable. The measures flow softly, or 
roll nobly from his pen, as well one as the 
other. He can gather up his strength like a 
serpent in the gleaming coil of a line ; or dart 
it out straight and free. Nay, ho will wi'ite 
3'ou a poem with nothing in it except music, 
and, as if its music were over}' thing, it shall 
charm 3'our soul. Be this said, not in 
reproach, but in honor of him and of the 
English language, for the learned sweetness 
of his numbers. ... 

'' In music and color ho was equalled by 
Shellc}' ; but in form^ clearly defined, with no 
apparent effort, and no harsh strides or lines, 
Tennyson stands unrivalled. 

" His ideal it}' is both adornative and crea- 
tive, although up to this period [1844] it is 
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ostensibly rather the former than the latter. 
His ideal faculty is either satisfied with an 
exquisitely delicate arabesque painting, or 
clears the ground before him so as to melt 
and disperse all other objects into a suitable 
atmosphere or aerial perspective, while he 
takes horse on a passionate impulse, as in 
some of his ballads, which seem to have 
been panted through without a single pause. 
This is the case in ' Oriana,' in ' Locksley 
Hall,' in ' The Sisters,^ etc. Or, at other 
times, selecting some ancient theme, he 
stands collected and self-contained, and rolls 
out, with an impressive sense of dignity, orb 
after orb of that grand melancholy music of 
blank verse which leaves long vibrations in 
the reader's memory, as in ' Ulysses,' the 
divine ' (Enone,' or the 'Morte d' Arthur.' 

" Alfred Tennyson ma}' be considered gen- 
erally under four different aspects — developed 
separately, or in collective harmon}*, according 
to the nature of the subject — that is to sa}', 
as a poet of fair^dand and enchantment ; as a 
poet of profound sentiments (as Wordsworth 
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is in the intellect and moral feelings) ; as a 
painter of pastoral nature ; and as a delineator 
and representer of tragic emotions, chiefly 
with reference to one particular passion. 

" Those critics who have seized upon the 
poet's earl}' lines — his Claribels, Lilians, Ad- 
elines, Madelines — declaring they were not 
natural beings of flesh and blood, have tried 
them In' a false standard. Tho}- do not belong 
to the flesh and blood class. The}' are crea- 
tures of the elements of poetrj'. And for that 
reason the}' have a sensuous life of their own, 
as far removed from the ordinar}' bodily con- 
ditions as from pure spirit. The}^ are tran- 
scendentalisms of the senses ; examples of the 
Homeric eidrnXa^ or rather, if we may venture 
to trace the genealogical histoiy of such fragile 
creatures — the descendants of those «l5<K)Aa, 
as modified b}' the influence of the romantic 



ages. . . ." 



This critique on Tennj'son was a joint 
production, but (excepting the opening para- 
graph) all the foregoing was contained in 
Miss Ban*ett's letters. 
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Such were the views taken of these great 
writers in 1844 ; and although vcr}- much ad- 
ditional matter would be required in order to 
do justice to the poems given to the world by 
the Laureate since that date, I am not aware 
of any thing of importance that requires alter- 
ation in what was there set down. Some 
slight differences of opinion on trifling ques- 
tions occurred, now and then, which were 
easil}' accommodated. As mj- name only was 
to stand as sponsor for the entire contents of 
the two volumes, of course the casting vote 
was mine, but I seldom availed myself of it 
in any direct opposition to Miss Barrett, nor 
was there reason to do so. Some degree of 
esoteric amusement may no doubt be derived 
from the private exhibition of that picture 
(Vol. I., p. 187) of two authoresses secretly 
arrayed against two authors, on matters of 
theologj' and ethics — one of the latter being 
arraigned as an old offender, thG other being 
a counsel for the defense. But if there were 
no better defender than I at that time, there 
certainl}' is one now. After an absence of 
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nearly twenty years in the South Seas, the 
ver}' first occasion of my re- union with old 
friends was at the uncovering of the memorial 
bust of Leigh Hunt in the Cemetery' of Kensal 
Green. On that occasion an address was 
delivered by Lord Houghton in one of the 
side-rooms of the Chapel, from no rostrum or 
oratorial platform, but simply standing upon 
one of the chairs. From this very unprepos- 
sessing "vantage-ground," and with a crowd 
inconveniently close underneath, was given, 
with the unaffected ease and pathos of that 
simple eloquence that comes direct from the 
heart through the brain, a brief discourse, or 
rather a tender intellectual monody, gracefully 
setting forth the works and character of Leigh 
Hunt. Those who, like myself, had been in- 
timately acquainted with the poet, the essa3'ist, 
and cruell^'-imprisoned politician, constituted 
the most exacting audience that could possibly 
have been collected for the occasion. Lord 
Houghton's monod}' was listened to with pro- 
found silence, slightly- broken only by tokens 
of 83'mpathy, and at the close was unanimously 
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declared bj' those most competent to judge of 
it in all respects not only as satisfactorj', but 
perfect in every point that was touched upon. 
It was done with equal breadth and nicety. 
One remark in especial I treasured up as a 
happ3^ explanation of many diflSculties. It 
was that Leigh Hunt's entire sympathy with 
human nature was of that loving, one-sided 
kind that he seemed quite to ignore all the 
evil in the world — it might in fact be said 
that " he had an absolute superstition for 
good** which made him unable to distinguish 
the man}' ills and evils that surround us. That 
is "the key" to most of the extreme, and 
now and then extravagant and provoking 
things he wrote, and used to say among pri- 
vate friends. Alluding, incidentally, to one 
of the most licentious of the French novels, 
he — his own life being absolutely pure — 
suddenly exclaims (in what book I forget, 
and quote from memory) , " It is the greatest 
mistake possible to call such books immoral 
and wicked, when nothing of that kind is in- 
tended I — and while the girl has a real affee- 
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tion for her lover." He saw nothing but the 
love. I have heard him repeat most impres- 
sively certain lines which with almost any other 
person's delivery would seem shocking. It 
was the epitaph composed by a Dutchman — 
well known to some, but for obvious reasons 
little known generally — to be graven upon 
his own tombstone : — 

" Here lleth Martin Eltenbrod : 
Have mercy on his soul, O God I 
As he would have, if he were God, 
And Thou wert Martin Eltenbrod ! " ^ 

If these lines are read off boldly most people 
will be shocked ; but when Leigh Hunt gave 
the two last lines, his voice lowered, he closed 
his eyes with solemn reverence, and bowed 
down his head in humility, which was lYn- 
pressive even to tears. Surely that makes all 
the difference? But again, when he " rallied " 
— as I remember on another occasion after 
repeating the same epitaph — some hearers 
would say — " That spoils all ! " — for he 

1 [Dr. Qeoi^ MacDonald informs me that this epitaph Ifl 
said to be hi Aberdeen Churchyard. — S. B. T. M.] 
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exclaimed, " There now ! — there was a man ! 

m 

a man for the Creator to be proud of. God 
must have felt that He had succeeded!" 
Regarded in an ordinary light, no doubt the 
words would seem highl^^ irreverent, or worse, 

— but then the ordinary light is precisely' the 
wrong light, and controverts what was meant 
by the speaker. The words are iii'everent 
only upon the surface, while in their subtle 
undercurrent we are conscious that they only 
indicate that which we all know of the world 
containing so man}' gross instances not merely 
of failures in, but of disgraces to, humanity 

— brutal creatures who remind us of any thing 
but a Divine Image, and compared with whom 
some of our domestic animals are far more to 
be regarded and respected. Some ears of 
corn come up mildewed " blasting their whole- 
some brother," — and so do some men. Any 
image-maker might disown them. I scarcely 
know how to believe in the antiquated proverb 

— i'A Tov xepdfiov ^fponeg eiatv anavregy because 
it seems obvious that some men are not made 
of the same clay as others, or by the same 
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potter's hand. It would appear as if a de>dl 
of some sort must have had '' a finger " in the 
production of many of the images. And 
striking '' likenesses '* they certainl}' are. 
These latter remarks Leigh Hunt would not 
have made, because he only looked at the good 
side of things — the creations which were 
excellent. 

Leigh Hunt lived so entirely in his own 
family circle, that he was unaware of certain 
peculiarities becoming of a kind to excite a 
feeling different from that which occupied 
himself. I have heard him quite apologize to 
his wife and daughters for having expended 
eighteen-pence at an old book-stall, explaining 
how useful and valuable the work would be to 
him, — and this at a time when the improvi- 
dence of others had brought him into trouble. 
" Yet in himself,*' as Lord Houghton so truly 
said, " he was a most self-denying man." He 
was fond of writing and talking about the 
countr}', but knew little of its flora and fauna 
bej^ond some dozen of flowers and half a 
dozen birds. A few flowers in a glass of 
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■water on hia writing-table was to him a garden, 
and a "look-out" upon a distant green field 
was his country life. The rest was an imagi- 
nary Italy. I once heard him discourse while 
standing iu front of a bed of winter cabbages 
covered with a sparkling hoar-frost, as though 
it was Nature's jewelry of emeralds and dia- 
monds set in frosted silver ; and assuredly I 
have read something of a similar kind in 
one of his essays. But I have been recently 
reminded by Lord Houghton of a far more 
striking instance of a degree of simplicity that 
could not perceive there was any thing ludi- 
crous in its grave counsels, when earnestly 
exhorting a poor man, if lie could not afford 
to buy Cowers, to take home a handful of 
grass to his wife, so that they might contem- 
plate Nature by that means. And I am sure 
that Leigh Hunt would have repeated it, and 
justified it by asking if it wore not better than 
staring at each other over a bare deal table. 

Here, however, I must leave him, witli a 
thought and a sigh towards Kensal Green, 
and all its silent memorials. , 
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IV. 

LAST LETTERS ON GENERAL TOPICS. 

" The Dead Pan " — Miss Barrett's Innoyations in 
Bhyme — Her Double-Rhymes — Miss Mitford's 
Conservative Views respecting the Art of Poetry 
— The Spanish rima asonante — How to reconcile 
License in Bhyme — Versification — Chaucer's 
Bhythmical Variations — Miss Barrett's — The 
Laureate's — Douglas Jerrold — " An Omnivorous 
Cousin" — Albany Fonblanque — Original Sketch 
of " A Drama of Exile" — Sarah Stickney (Mrs. 
Ellis) — Harriet Martineau — Gossip — Sara Cole- 
ridge — Miss Barrett's Opinion of "The London 
DoU " — Mrs. Jameson — Leigh Hunt and Ben 
JoDson — Wordsworth and the Lake Bailroad — 
Carlyle and Mesmerism — Edgar Allan Poe — Miss 
Barrett contemplates leaving England — "Ballad 
Bomances " — Bobert Browning at Pisa — The 
"Daily News" in Ireland during the Faipine — 
Miss Barrett's Marriage — In the Footsteps of 
Byron, Shelley, and Leigh Hunt — Florence — 
Bavenna — At Dante's Tomb — Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning's Beturn to England — Departure for 
Paris. 

>S8 Barrett, as I have already mentioned, 
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sent me the MS. of her beautiful poem *' The 
Dead Pan," asking my opinion about it, 
where it would be best to forward it for publi- 
cation, or if it should be reserved for a special 
volume. Of course I admired its poetry and 
yersification, but concerning her view of per- 
fect and imperfect, or allowable rhymes, in 
that, and several of her other productions, I 
wished, once for all, to object, and give full 
reasons for* it. Strange to say, while various 
unfortunate men have received the severest 
censure for trilling licenses, my correspondent 
has but seldom been called to account for her 
numerous violations of all received principles 
of English rhj-me. But what a compliment it 
was to her genius, and to the energy and 
euphony of her verse, that critics were car- 
ried away by the stream, and rarely- took heed 
of the sticks and straws that were passing. 
The fact also implies a compliment to the 
critics. 

The poem of " The Dead Pan " opens with 
this verse, — 
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« Gods of Hellas, gods of Hellas, 
Can ye listen in your silence? 
Can your mystic voices tell us 

Where ye hide I In floating islands, 
With a wind that evermore 
Keeps you out of sight of shore? ^^ 

Pan, Pan is dead." 

Having been requested to make my comments 
on this then unpublished poem, I commenced 
with a due appreciation of its subject, treat- 
ment, and the euphonious flow of the versifi- 
cation ; but took objection to many of the 
rhymes. I did not like " tell us " as a rhyme 
for - Hellas ; " and still less " islands " as a 
rhyme for " silence." The only excuse for 
them ^ya3 the difficulty with regard to the first, 
and the impossibility of the second, as there 
-was no perfect rhyme for either in the English 
language. I suggested that perhaps they 
were not intended as absolute rhymes at all, 
but euphonious quantities of the rima asmante 
class? — or was it considered that the rhymes 
" - ■ -^n the first syllables {Hell and teU, si 
stead of the last, they were to be 
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regarded as fair exchanges? In verse rv., I 
accepted "rolls on" and ''the sun," and 
" altars " and *' welters," on the principle of 
allowable rhymes, as they were quite as good 
as "corses " and " forces" where the letters 
were all right and recognized as true rhymes 

— which they really are not. In verse vi., I 
objected to "flowing" and "slow in" (the 
rhj-me being only on the first syllable) , and 
in verse xn., to " golden " and " enfolding," 
for the same reason. In verse xiii., " iron " 
was very badly rhj-med hy " inspiring," being 
only a rh}Tnc on ir. " Panther" and " saun- 
ter " in the next verse were bad. In verse 
XVI., "driven" and "heaving" were not 
admissible. In verse xix., " turret " and 
"chariot" could only be excusable on the 
equivocal ground that there was no rhj'me to 
either of them in the language, and it might 
seem generous to wed them for that reason, if 
not quite justifiable. The words "o'er her 
and " horror " — " angels " and " candles,' 

— "nothing " and " truth in," could only be 
excused on the same grounds, as there were 
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no rh^nnes in the language to ** nothing, 
" angels," or " horror." There were several 
more of these anomalies in the same poem, 
but I felt I had said quite enough. The 
following letter will show to what purpose I 
had preached and praj^ed. 

LVI. 

[No date, but apparently written in London.] 

" Oh — 3'ou are a gnasher of teeth in criti- 
cism, I see! — 3'ou are a lion and a tiger in 
one, and in a most carnivorous mood, over 
and above. My dear Mr. Home, — do you 
know, I could not help, in the midst of my 
horror and Pan-ic terror, smiling outright at 
the naivetd of your doubt as to whether my 
rhjTnes were really meant for rh3'mes at all? 
That is the naivete of a right savage nature — 
of an Indian playing with a tomahawk, and 
speculating as to whether the white faces had 
any feeling in their skulls, quand memel 
Know, then, that my rhymes are really meant 
for rhymes — and that I take them to be actual 
rhymes — as good rhymes as any used by 
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rhymer, and that in no spirit of carelessness or 
eas}' writing, or desire to escape difDculties, 
have I run into them, — but chosen them, 
selected them, on principle, and with the 
determinate purpose of doing m}' best, in and 
out of this p03m, to have them received! 
What you say of a ' poet's duty,' no one in 
the world can feel more deepl}', in the verity 
of it, than m3''self. If I fail ultimately before 
the public — that is, before the people — for 
an ephemeral popularity does not appear to 
me worth trying for — it will not be because I 
have shrunk from the amount of labor — where 
labor could do an}' thing. I have worked at 
poetry — it has not been with me rever}', but 
art. As the physician and law3'er work at 
their several professions, so have I, and so do 
I, apply to mine. And this I say, only to 
put by au}^ charge of carelessness which may 
rise up to the verge of 3'our lips or thoughts. 

" With reference to the double rh3'ming, it 
has appeared to me employed with far less 
variety in our serious poetry than our lan- 
guage would admit of gcniall}'', — and that 
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the various employment of it would add 
another string to the l^Te of our Terpander.^ 
It has appeared to me that the single rhymes, 
as usually employed, are scarcely as various 
as they might be, but that of the double 
rhj'mes the observation is still truer. A 
great deal of attention — far more than it 
would take to rhyme with conventional accu- 
rac3' — have I given to the subject of rhymes, 
and have determined in cold blood to haz- 
ard some experiments. At the same time, 
I should tell you, that scarcely one of the 
' Pan ' rhymes might not separately be justi- 
fied by the analogy of received rhymes^ 
although thc}' have not themselves been re- 
ceived. Perhaps (also) there is not so irreg- 
ular a rh3'me throughout the poem of ' Pan ' 
as the ' fallow ' and ' prunelZa ' of Pope the 
infallible." [Bad as this may be — and 
every poet of any vigor has abundance of 
bad, as well as half rh3'mes — there is a 

> The masterly use of double, treble, and all sorts of rhymos 
in comic verse — such as in *' Iludibras," *' Don Juan," Thomas 
Hood's Poems, and others, is some proof of this argument. 
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marked difference between that sort of bad- 
ness and what was pointed out in the " Dead 
Pan."] " I maintain that my ' islands ' and 
' silence ' is a regular rhyme in comparison. 
Tennj'^son's 'tendons' and ' attendance ' is 
more objectionable to my mind than either. 
You, who are a reader of Spanish poetry, 
must be aware how soon the ear may be sat- 
isfied even by a recurring vowel. I mean to 
try it. At any rate, there are so few regular 
double rhymes in the English language that 
we must either admit some such trial or 
eschew the double rhymes generally; and I, 
for one, am very fond of them, and believe 
them to have a power not yet drawn out to 
its length and capable development, in our 
lyrical poetry especially. 

" And now, upon all this — to prove to you 
that I do not set out on this question with a 
minority of one — I take the courage and van- 
ity to send to you a note which a poet ^ whom 
we both admire wrote to a friend of mine 

^ Robert Browning, then personally quite unknown to Miss 
Barrett, although an intimate friend of my own. 
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who lent him the MS. of this very ' Pan.* 
Mai^ ! — no opinion was asked about the 
rhymes, — the satisfaction was altogether im- 
pulsive — from within. Send me the note 
back, and never tell an^-bodj' that I showed it 
to you — it would appear too vain. Also, I 
have no right to show it. It was sent to me 
as likely to please me, — and pleased me so 
much and naturally on various accounts, and 
not least from the beauty of the figure used to 
illustrate my rhymatology^ that I begged to be 
allowed to keep it. So, send it back, after 
reading it confidentially, and pardon me as 
much as you can of the self-will fostered 
by it. 

" Why shouldn't I (also) say ' very pale,* 
if I please, for all Mr. Lockhart?^ It is 
very ludicrous, if I may not ! I say no more 
' verys ' than other people — and defy all the 
critics in the world to prove it. Let them 

1 In the " Quarterly Review," always so fond of " doing a 
mischief" where poets and poetry are concerned. He carped- 
and caviled at several paltry and mslgnllicant matters, such as 
the frequent use of " very/' and sounding the ed at the close 

certain words. 
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count, and see. As to Tennyson, his admirer 
I am, and his imitator I am not^ as certainly. 
Nearly everj'- thing in the ' Seraphim ' was 
written before I ever read one of his then 
published volumes : and even the ' instructing 
the reader to say ed,* was done on the pattern 
of Campbell's 'Theodric,' and not from a 
later example. In these last volumes of 
mine I have eschewed all signs whatever of a 
diaeresis pronounced or unpronounc'd, so as 
to give no offense either to myself or other 
people. But it would be sheer weakness to 
throw out a word from youi vocabulary be- 
cause somebody is pleased to hang his own 
foolscap on it. Let it hang there ! It is not 
mine, — and I need not fear the disgrace 
of it. 

"About the 'Pans'" [the too frequent 
'repetitions] " you are right, and I shall thin 
them as much as I can. For all your kind- 
ness about the poem I am also grateful — 
* very ' grateful, if you will let me be so inso- 
lent to Mr. Lockhart. 

*' You are a bloody critic, nevertheless. I 



v/ 
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am glad to hear of B , and agree with 

you on the point of Patmore. 

" Ever and truly yours, 

"E. B. B.'' 

It will readily be supposed that upon 
receiving this letter I did not think it right to 
persevere with an}' further comments. It is 
always best, even with far inferior persons, to 
avoid a sore subject. The next time, how- 
ever, that I went on my usual visit to Miss 
Mitford, at Three Mile Cross, during " the 
strawberry season," as she called it, I deter- 
mined to have the matter fully out with her in 
her garden summer-house, in face of all the 
geraniums. As she was a lady of the " old 
school," I was prepared for resistance when I 
unfolded my views as to the large number of 
allowable rhymes it seemed important, and 
indeed necessary', to admit in English lyrical 
verse. She broke in upon me at the outset, 
with — 

" Oh, pray do not teach or promulgate any 
thing to make the Art of Poetry easier and 
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more open to all-comers. Do every thing j'oii 
can to throw all sorts of difficulties in the way. 
The world is over-stocked already' with minor 
and minikin poets, and the crop multiplies 
every year. One of the very best things I 
have ever done in my life is to have nipped in 
the bud half a dozen young poetesses. Ele- 
gant girls have come to me declaring they had 
been visited by poetical impulses, and beg- 
ging me to read what they had written. A 
very little was enough, and I assured them 
that such things had all been done over and 
over again." 

Admitting the good service thus rendered, 
not only to the young ladies themselves, but 
to their future husbands and children, I still 
requested to be heard, and told her of the 
recent correspondence with Miss Barrett. 
Then she listened very attentively. Repeat- 
ing the broad views I entertained as to allow- 
able rhymes, both single and double, I also 
spoke of the freedom as well as the harmo- 
nious variety to be attained by adopting, oc- 
casionally, the Spanish asonante verse, of 
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which our language was highly capable, though 
it had so very seldom been used. The 
"Magico Prodigioso"^ of Calderon, I said, 
opens with this sort of verse. Miss Mitford 
agreed that it was " all ver}'' well for the 
Spanish, but thought it would not do in Eng- 
lish verse." I then told her of the battle 
over the " Dead Pan " manuscript, adding my 
objections to certain rhymes in another of our 
friend's poems — such as " children," "bewil- 
dering,' ' and ' ' stilled in ; " — " resounding ' * 
and "round him," — "Heaven" and "un- 
believing ; " — the fact being, whether the 
poetess intended it or not, that she was intro- 
ducing a system of rh^-ming the first syllables 
and leaving the last to a question of eupho- 
nious quantity. This I frankly admitted she 
had effected so well that it did not hurt my 
ear, and I had protested against it as con- 

1 Admirably translated by Denia Florence MacCarthy. 
Southey and Shelley were very hannonioua in the use of the 
short linos of an irregular blanlc verse; but their rhythmio 
quantities were as usual, and not like Mr. MacCarthy's. Rob- 
ert Buchanan, in his "Book of Orm/' has adopted this 
"vonante verse very successfully. 
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traiy to all received usage mainly to save her 
from critical onslaught, especially of those 
who could not appreciate her genius and her 
excellency in other respects. In like manner, 
"Bion" and *' undying," — "Bacchantes" 
and "grant us," — "deep in" and "leap- 
ing," were all rhymes on only the first or the 
second syllable. I had, moreover, discovered 
that when there was no rhyme to a word, 
the lady was inspired, probably without being 
clearly aware of the fact, to unite another 
word in the same condition of single life; 
thus, among other instances, — 

" But natural Beauty shuts her bosom 
To what the natural feelings tell I 
Albeit I sigh'd, the trees would blossom -« 
Albeit I smiled, the blossoms fell." 

Who can say such a euphonious verse hurts 
the ear? — and who can fail to admire it as 
poetry? One felt ashamed of having foraged 
out the fact that there was no rhj'me in the 
English language either to "bosom" or to 
"blossom." There seemed, indeed, an et tu 
Brute look through the air on the whole of 
these objections. 
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Miss Mitford smiled like a summer mom- 
iDg, but shook her head. Fixed associations 
made her unable to look at the question in 
any new light. It was the same with Leigh 
Hunt, and others. The delightful authoress 
of '* Our Village," at this time, was a bright 
silver}' sixty, and her face always shone as 
brightly as her hair. I never saw a blooming 
girl of sixteen with a more fruity hopefulness 
in her countenance. Yet she clung to the 
past, not because she would not go on with 
the stream of things, but because from early 
training and habits of mind she covld not. 
These new theories of rhyme outraged her 
notions of propriety, and, much as she loved 
and admired Miss Barrett, she refused to 
entertain them, and more than hinted reproof 
to me for my large allowance in such matters. 
The special examples I had given she met 
with the following anecdote of another person, 
which, had it been narrated with any humor- 
ous or graphic art of the ordinary sort, would 
have had a rather ludicrous effect. But Miss 
Mitford' s humor was of a peculiar kind. She 
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never adorned or " embellished," or used any 
mimetic art — if she possessed it — but just 
placed the facts in a simple and prominent 
position, and slowly and dryl}- delivered them 
with all the gravity of a chronicle. Strongly 
objecting to the rhj-ming licenses adopted b}' 
the poetess, sho thus proceeded to account 
for, and in part excuse them : — 

" Our dear friend, j'ou are aware, never 
sees anybody but the members of her own 
family, and one or two others. She has a 
high opinion of the skill in reading^ as well as 

the fine taste, of Mr. , and she gets him 

to read her new poems aloud to her, and so 
tries them upon him (as well as herself), 
something after the manner of Moliere with 
regard to a far less elegant authority. So 

Mr. stands upon the hearth-rug, and 

uplifts the MS., and his voice, while our dear 
friend lies folded up in Indian shawls upon 
her sofa, with her long black tresses streaming 
over her bent-down head, all attention. Now, 

dear Mr. has lost a front tooth — not 

quite a front one, but a side front one — and 
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this, 3'ou see, causes a defective .utterance. 
It does not induce a lisp, or a hissing kind of 
whistle, as with low people similarl^^ circum- 
stanced, but an amiable indistinctness, a 
vague softening of syllables into each other, — 
so that silance and ilance would really sound 
very like one another, — and so would chil' 
drin and bewildrin — bacchantes and grant-eSy 
don't 3'ou see? " 

This brings me to the question of VersiQca- 
tion — an art quite fixed if we keep to the old 
classic 83'stem of counting feet, or syllables, 
— but a most eel-like, chameleon-like, chro- 
matic sprite and sylphid, when, boldly diver- 
ging from the old, well-known tracks and 
measurements, poets take to the spiritual 
guidance of " air^' voices" dictating eupho- 
nious accents, pauses, beats of time, vfaxy 
lilts and pulsations, often not amenable to an^' 
laws except those of musical utterance and 
emotion. These varied measures, numbcre, 
utterances, when an attempt is made to force 
them within the confines of special laws, are 
very apt, in many instances, to find their spirit 
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evaporate, and nothing but a caput mortuum 
remaining in its place. Perliaps the greatest 
difficult}' in forming a settled judgment of 
these new forms of versiiication arises from 
the fact that one good car will frequentl}' be 
found to differ from another good car, with 
regard to the effect of the same rhythmic 
music. In short, one can read it musically, 
and another can not. 

Before proceeding with Miss Barrett's let- 
ters on general topics, it will not be irrelevant 
here to touch upon the question of Versification 
with reference chiefl}' to herself, and incident- 
ally to the Laureate and one or two other 
poets, commencing, of necessit}-, with Chaucer. 

It has been seen that Miss Barrett was a 
true admirer and student of the Father of 
English Poetry ; but from the influence of 
early habit, it seems probable that his admira- 
ble variations of the euphony of heroic coup- 
lets, so as to correct the monotony of their 
ten-syllable regularity and sj'stematic pauses, 
were not specially noticed by her, unless, in 
some cases, as objectionable. The method 
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adopted bj- Chaucer, to obtain variety of har- 
mony in this measure was not, however, so 
much with respect to the position of pauses 
and accents in the line, as in the rhythmical 
embodiment of an eleventh s^'Uable. He 
also, on special occasions, breaks up the 
couplet-system, by ending a poetical para- 
graph with the first word of the rhyme and a 
full stop ; and then takes it up again, with 
its proper rli^'me in the first line of the next 
poetical division or paragraph. Two or three 
examples of the former will make the princi- 
ple clear : — 

" He mote be dedde — a king as well as a page," 
etc. The KnirjhVa Tale. 

"I speake of many an hundred year ago," etc. 

Wife of Bath's TaU. 

« Thy temple in Delphos wol I barfote seke," etc 

The FrankelirCs Tale, 

"At Orliaunce in studie a booke he seie," etc 

lUd. 

" Where was your pi tie, O people mercilesse," etc 
Lamentation of Mary Majdaleine. 

** Her nose directed straight, and even as line," 
etc The Court qf Lave. 
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With these, and similar variations, the 
poems of Chaucer abound. Read in accord- 
ance with the early training of most of us, 
the reader will exclaim — "It won't come 
in!" Of course it will not; but the fore- 
going lines will all be found perfectly harmo- 
nious if the words which cause the difficulty 
are treated like a turn in music, so that they 
come "trippingly" olT the tongue. Thus, 
" as well as," being read as welVs — " many 
an," man'y*n — "temple in," tempVin, — 
" studie a," studVa^ — " pitie, O people," 
pitV-o-peopr, — " even as," ev'nas, etc. 
These harmonious variations^ were dropped 

1 As a somewhat extreme illustration, I hope the following 
anecdote will bo pardoned. " I notice," said Tennyson (this 
was long before ho became Poet Laureate), " that you have a 
number of lines in * Orion ' which are not amenable to the 
usual scanning." "True; but they can all be scanned by the 
same number of beats of time." " Well, how then do you scan 
— mind, I don't object to it— but how do you scan — 

*The long, gray, horizontal wall of the dead-calm sea'?*' 

Now, as this was the only instance of such a line, the engineer 
fancied he was about to bo " hoiit with his own petard; " liow- 
eyer, he proposed to do it thus : ~- 

fl^e I Iqng | gray ) hori | zont'l | wall | o* the | dead { calip | iM. 
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by nearly all the poets daring many years 
after Chaucer. 

In lyrical verse, and especiall}^ in the octo- 
Bj'llabic measure, the first great innovator — 
not precisely the discoverer, but certainly the 
first great master — was Coleridge. In the 
"Vision of Pierce Ploughman," in Lidgate's 
and several other old English and Scottish 
Ballads, similar musical variations occur, but 
apparentl}^ without intention, and by happy 
inspiration, though not with the numerous 
forms of variety introduce'd by Coleridge. 
It is said that he once exclaimed with glee — 
"They all think the}' are reading eight s^'Ua- 
bles, — and every now and then they read 

It could eiisily bo put into an Alexandrine line ; and, by a dif- 
ferent an-angeraent of the beats of time, the line might even be 
brought into eight beats : — 

Th8 I lOns I gray | hOri I zOnt'l | wUl-o' the 1 dcftd-calm | sBa. 

The poet smiled, and apparently accepted the scanning— at 
any rate the first one. Some of tlie variations, however, sub- 
sequently intro<luced by Leigh Hunt in his beautiful play of 
•' The Legend of Florence," would have to be tried, like those 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, by yet more unorthodox principles 
armony. 
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nine, eleven, and thirteen, without being 
aware of it." 

To come at once to our own time. The 
peculiar variet}^ which we have been discussing 
scarcel}' ever occurs in anj' of Miss Barrett's 
earlier poems ; but latterly it is to be found in 
" Aurora Leigh: " 

" Or, as noon and night 
Had clapped together, and utterly struck out 
The intermediate time, undoing themselves 
In the act/' Book III. 

"Be sure 'tis better than what you work to get." 

Ibid, 

"So, happy and unafraid of solitude," etc. — Ibid* 

" Except in fable and figure : forests chant," etc. 

Ibid. 

" To a pure white line of flame, more luminous 
Because of obliteration, more intense, 
The intimate presence carrying in itself." 

Book IX. 

It is possible that some readers may not 
have been prepared for this ; and still less for 
the same Chaucerian variation (which many 
persons may have fancied rough and anti- 
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quated, merel}' from having being trained to a 
regular 83'llabic mode of reading) to be found 
continual!}', and, of course, gracefully, adopted 
by the Laureate. Here are three or four illus- 
trations taken quite at random, or quite as 
much so as usual with such takinsrs : — 



<( 



He crept into the shadow: at last he said/' etc 

Enoch Arden. 

"How merry they are down yonder in the wood," 
etc. Ibid, 

" Had rioted his life out, and made an end." 

Aylmer'8 Field, 

" Strike thro' a finer element than her own ? " Ibid, 

"Which rolling o'er the palaces of the proud," etc. 

Ibid, 

"And oxen from the city and goodly sheep," etc. 

Trans, Iliad. 

**Sat glorying; many a fire before them blazed." 

Ibid,^ 

1 In tbo above specimen of a translation from the Iliad-^ 
truly a model for all future translators — thoso who like to have 
as close a translation of a great poet's words as can be poeti- 
cally given, will feel surprised at the Laureate's preference 

for— 

** And champing golden grain, tlio liorscs stood 

Bard by tlieir chariots, waiting for the c/cnon,** 
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The " Experiments " (in versification) 
published by the Laureate at the end of the 
volume containing '' Enoch Arden " and 
"Aylmer's Field,'* should be studied by all 
who take an interest in the progress of Eng- 
lish poetry in these respects. "Boadicea'* 
will be regarded as a success after a second 
reading, and the poem on " Milton " (in 
Alcaics) at once. Somehow, it seems to be 
precisely the right kind of measure to adopt 
with regard to Milton. The hendecasyllabics 

Instead of Lis more literal — 

" And eating hoary grain and TwZae, the steeds 
Stood by their cars, waiting the throned mom.** 

The first is of the usual sort, and has nothing of the close 
truth of the description of the dry mealy com, together with 
the green herbage. Also the word "chariots" instead of 
" cars '• has lost us the grand suggestion of the embattled host 
looking upward to Eos on her throne, an hour or so afterwards ! 
The very same kind of error is committed by Mr. Gladstone, 
who prefers giving the common-place " fi/ia?p-;i/7perf lance," to 
the original *' copper-tipped " (see " Cent. Rev.," Feb., 1874), For 
what possible reason, of a good kind, should we not have that 
piece of insight into the anns and armorer's work of the 
Iloraeric age? Besides, tlie very fact of the lances being 
tipped with copper, will account for many a man's life being 
saved by tlie point turning before it had passed through his 
shield or breast-plates. 
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will require more readings than may be con- 
sonant with an admission of success in a meter 
of Catullus. Still, there are some lines which 
at least render the cause quite hopeful. Canon 
Kingslej^'s "Andromeda" is also a meritori- 
ous experiment. 

The variations derived from the octosj'l- 
labic measure of the old ballads, as brought 
to perfection b}' Coleridge, and caiTied into 
other perfections, I submit, b}' Tenn3'Son, and 
lastly by Swinburne, have now been, more or 
less, adopted by lyrical poets in general, — 
by some as conscious students and followers, 
by others from the almost unconscious influ- 
ence which leading spirits invariably exercise 
upon contemporaries of less originality' and 
power. In the variation upon the octos3'llabic 
measure we ma}' observe several who have 
been ver}' successful, more especially among 
poetesses — from Jean Ingelow, "Sadie," 
and Miss Rossetti, to the*last appearances in 
the lyrical form, of Jeanic Morrison (Mrs. 
Campbell, of Ballochyle), and Mrs. Emily 
"^^eiffer ; the two last-named ladiea running 
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most gracefully into several melodious meas- 
ures as by a spontaneous impulse, a^ if indeed 
they never had any more thought of the clas- 
sical terms and technicalities, or of the vari- 
ous laws of the art, than the bird on the 
bough, who " warbles awa}'," with no idea of 
such things ao crotchets and quavers, appog- 
giaturas and the nachscJdag — the trochaic 
or the iambic — the dact3iic, anapaestic, or 
amphibrachic rh3"thm. 

Some indication has already* been afforded 
of the extensive reading of Miss Barrett in 
ancient and modern literature, and also that 
sort of popular reading known as " light lite- 
rature,'' or " fiction," which includes not only 
the outpouring of "seasonable" stuff that 
often disgraces the period, but works of real 
depth of thought and inventive genius. A 
very pregnant comment is made by the lady 
in our next letter, on the injur}" of reading 
more than is good for you, of which she her- 
self was an instance. 
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LVn. * * December 20th, 1843. 

'*Ye8, my dear Mr. Home, — I can not 
refuse what j'ou require, and the more espe- 
ciall}' as j'ou do not require any sj'stematio 
review, and as the filling up will rest with 
3'oa. Nevertheless it is positively true that I 
am so full of business that papa would laugh 
at me if he stood near ; he who alwa3's laughs 
whenever I say ' I am busj',' — laughs like 
Jove with superior merriment. As if people 
could possibly be busy with rhj'mes and but- 
terflies' wings ! 

''A volume full of MSS. had been ready 
for more than a j'ear, when sudden 1}^, a short 
time ago, when I fancied I had no hea\'ier 
work than to make copj' and corrections, I 
fell upon a fragment of a sort of mask on 
'The First Day's Exile from Eden,'— or 
rather, it fell upon me, and beset mo till I 
would finish it. I can not tell you even now 
whether I shall end bj' printing it, — onl}'' if I 
do print it, it must take a first place in the 
book, — so that every thing has come to a 
stand until it is finished, and I decide. From 



V 
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the twenty lines I found, I have run into a J 
thousand already — blank verse and lyric in- 
termixtures, and in the dramatic form ; — a 
mask, I shall call it ; — and after all, 
nobody' in the world may ever see it except 
ni3'self ; and I reserve my judgment on it. 
The object is the development of the peculiar 
anguish of Eve — the fate of woman at its 
root — and the first step of Humanity into 
the world-wilderness, driven by the Curse. 
You know Milton leaves the first parents in 
Eden ; through Eden they ' take their solitary 
way.' I meet them flying along the great 
sword-glare ! Then, I have Voices of Eden, 
Spirits in farewell, and IjTical reproaches of 
Spirits of the Earth and Animal nature. The 
wanderers find themselves in an earthly 
zodiac — Shadows of fallen life answering to 
the starry Shapes of those twelve signs, of 
which Orion knows — and terrifying the 
Exiles in the desert, when the first exile-sun 
has gone down, with a vision of future deso- 
lation. At last, Christ appearing, pacifies 
and reconciles, — and the Heavenly zodiac 
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shining out, chases the Earthly one under- 
neath, and leaves nothing but the starlight on 
the ground. 

'' This is a sketch — not very definite. Be- 
sides, there is a Satan, and an angel Gabriel, 
and some choral angels. Tell me how it 
strikes you? Is it likely to be aught, or 
nought ? It is better in the doing than in the 
saying — as I have said it here — but still I 
doubt. The principal interest is set on Eve ; 
the ' first in the transgression.' ' First in the 
transgression ' has been said over and over 
again, because of the tradition, — but j^rs^ and 
deepest in the sorrow^ nobody seems to have 
said, or, at least, written of, as conceiving. 

" All this you have led me unaware into 
ruffling 3'ou with — perhaps. When I began 
to write to-day, I did not think to say any 
more of myself than the earnest thanks with 
which I overflow, for j'our great kindness in 
considering what was best for me, and trying 
to compass it. In despair of having a proof, 
I have almost a mind to send 3'ou a MS. lyrical 
poem, which is shoit enough and happy ^enough 
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to have had some MS. reputation, because Mr. 
Kenj'on took it into his head that it was ' the 
best thing I ever wrote, or ever should write ' 
(which isn't true, I hope), and chaperoned it 
about wherever his kindness could reach. It 
is a contra to Schiller's ' Gods of Greece,' and 
I make amends for having the worst of the 
poetry, by having the best of the argument. 

"With many thanks I return the proof. ^ 
It is excellent indeed ; and there is a passage 
about Douglas Jerrold which is full of beauty. 
You will see marked, at tlie beginning, where 
I differ from you on the subject of the employ- 
ment of wit in satire^ which department of 
poetry you certainly seem to overlook. Ail 
the great satirists have been ' on virtue's side,' 
or on what the}- took for virtue's ; and if they 
sometimes struck the lash out recklessl}-, it is 
no argument against their having general I3' an 
intention. Satire in its old form of uses, by 
the waj', seems to have died out of our lite- 
rature — I mean poetical satire. Who would 
read a ' Dunciad ' now ? or even a ' golden 

i Of *' A New Spirit of the Age/* see Section IH., pcuHm. 
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book ' of Juvenal — if Juvenal were here to 
'write another? 

" So 3'ou think I never read Fonblanque 
or Sydney Smith — or Junius, perhaps? Mr. 
Ken3'on culls me his 'omnivorous cousin.* I 
read without principle. I have a sort of unity 
indeed, but it amalgamates instead of select- 
ing, — do you understand ? When I had read 
the Hebrew Bible, from Genesis to Malachi, 
right through, and was never stopped by the 
Chaldee — and the Greek poets, and Plato, 
right through from end to end — I passed as 
thoroughl}' through the flood of all possible 
and impossible British and foreign novels 
and romances, with slices of metaphj'sics laid 
thick between the sorrows of the multitudi- 
nous Celestinas. It is only useful knowledge 
and the multiplication-table I never tried hard 
at. And now — what now ? Is this matter 
of exultation ? Alas, no ! Do I boast of my 
omnivorousness of reading, even apart from 
the romances ? Certainly no ! — never, except 
in joke. It*s against m}' theories and ratioci- 
1, which take upon themselves to assert 
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that we aZZ^enerall}' err b3' reading too much^ 
and out of proportion to what we think, I 
should be wiser, I am persuaded, if I had not 
read half as much — should have had stronger 
and better exercised faculties, and should 
stand higher in m}' own appreciation. The 
fact is, that the ne plus ultra of intellectual 
indolence is this reading of books. It comes 
next to what the Americans call ' whittling.' 

'* By the waj^, did jou receive Mr. Cornelius 
Mathews's book? and ' what is 3'our thought 
Hke?' 

*' Yes, the essa}- in this proof is excellent. 
Still, it does strike me that you raise Douglas 
Jerrold a little above his natural level, and 
depreciate Fonblanque and Sydney Smith a 
little below theirs, b}' classing the three to- 
gether — him with them, I mean. And then, 
— is Fonblanque praised enough for the most 
brilliant writer in Europe? — for his power 
both argumentative and epigrammatic ? — and 
especially for his unequalled adroitness in 
literary' allusion and quotation? His wit 
covers as manj- sins as his charity might : and 
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if I were Lord Brougham, I beiieve that I 
should think so still. 

" Could it be possible to strengthen an ex- 
pression or two in respect to Fonblanque? — 
or impossible ? — or undesirable ? 

" Then, I doubt, notwithstanding my carp- 
ings at the Stricklands and Stickneys. whether 
you should not put their names into your book 
after all. They have a certain popularity — 
more popularity perhaps than if >they had 
genius, — and both of them deserve praise in 
their departments. Besides, Agnes Strick- 
land stands on the high ground of history, to 
claim your attention ; and Sarah Stickne}'- is 
the actual Mrs. Ellis (or I am mistaken) 
who gives twelve editions of instructions to 
the ' Women,' ' Wives,' ' Daughters ' (and 
'Grandmothers,* says ' Punch*), of our com- 
mon England. Now, albeit j'ou may opine, 
in your secret soul, that the race of Mrs. 
Ellis's disciples runs the risk of being model- 
women of the most abominable virtue, you 
can't help, I think, in the mean time, without 
exposing 3'our work to a charge of imperfec- 
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tion, making mention of a voluminous female 
writer who has carried books through a dozen 
or more editions. Judge if 3'ou can help it. 
Also, it seems to me that 3'ou should mention 
Miss Lawrence, and certainly Miss Costello, 
who is a highly accomplished woman, and full 
of grace and sense of beaut}'. Mrs. Ellis is 
a poetess, by courtesy — are you aware ? 
And looking over a book-catalogue this morn- 
ing, I saw Agnes Strickland's name attached 
to a ' Demetrius, and other Poems,* whereof 
I never heard before. 

" Have 3'ou a portrait of Mrs. Somerville? 
I hope so. 

"So, this Reverend Robert Montgomery is 
to have stripes instead of honor. Well, the 
false gods should be put down. 

** I send the paper on Milnes. 

" Truly yours, 

''E. B. B. 

** Mrs. Orme says, ' If you write soon to 
Mr. Home, tell him that I am better, and that 
I have the guitar.* ** 
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The lady referred to was a particular friend 
of Miss Barrett's, who resided within a few 
doors of Leigh Hunt's house at Kensington. 
The guitar had been sent to her first, to be 
passed on to Leigh Hunt, as he had often 
oxpressed a great wish to put words to a 
certain minuet, composed b}' Sor, in which a 
peculiar blending of elegance and mclanchol}* 
had much impressed him. But although it 
was played to him every evening, the next 
time I was on a visit in that neighborhood, 
he could never satisf}' himself with the words 
he wanted. His musical sensibilities were 
evidently without anj' definite ideas in this 
case, and he had too true a feeling and taste 
to substitute mere euphonious words for his 
more delicate apprehensions. He had in- 
tended them, when composed, for Sir Percj'- 
Shellc}' (son of the poet) , at that time often 
visiting Leigh Hunt at Kensington. 

LVIII. " 60, WiMPOLE Street, 

" Nov. 7tli, 1844. 

'' As you remind me, Miss Martineau is a 
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great landmark to show how far a recovery 
can go. She can walk five miles a day now 
with ease, and is well, she says — not com- 
paratively well, but well in the strict sense. 
You may say so in the third edition of your 
' Spirit of the Age.' Moreover, she has an 
apocalyptic housemaid (save the mark !) who, 
being clairvoyante^ prophesies concerning the 
anatomical structure of herself and others, 
and declares ' awful spiritual dicta ' concern- 
ing the soul and the mind and their future 
destination ; discriminating (says Miss Mar- 
tineau) ' between what she hears at church 
and what is true.' A lively child, whom I 
once had pastime with, used to rhyme, sing- 
ing to herself — 

* What will this world come to ? 
A little bit of glue ! ' 

And reall}* I am inclined to take up the verse 
when I hear of the loosening of the soul to 
the end of its tether while it runs into the 
spiritual world and returns again to this. I 
am credulous and superstitious, naturally', 
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and find no difiBculty in the wonder; only 
precisely because I believe it, I would not 
subject mj^self to this mj^stery at the will of 
another, and this induction into things un- 
seen. My blood runs the wrong wa}" to think 
of it. Is it lawful — or, if lawful, expedient? 
Do you believe a word of it, or are 3'ou skep- 
tical like papa ? . . . I have little inclination 
to depreciate the critics, who have treated me 
verj' kindl}'. Ainsworth, the ' Metropolitan/ 
the ' New Monthly,' ' Tait,' and ' Blackwood ' 
(last and greatest bej'ond any comparing), 
have all, according to their measure, been 
kind and generous to me. For the newspa- 
pers, besides those I mentioned, the ' Exam- 
iner' sounded a clarion for me. I am well 
pleased altogether, and I have had a long and 
most kind letter from Harriet Martineau in 
approbation, and from Mrs. Jameson, and a 
kind note from Mr. Landor and others. Now 
I do beseech you, by whatever regard 3'ou may 
feel for me (in which I am ambitious to be- 
lieve) , to write to me a kind letter too — that 
is, a sincere letter. Do not fancy yourself 
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obliged to write compliments to me — surely 
our friendship has outgrown such mere green 
wood. I promise not to enact the Arch- 
bishop of Granada if you speak the truth to 
me. That the books I send 3'ou are full of 
faults, I know. Will 30U tell me what the 
chief faults appear to 3'ou to be ? A remark 
you once cursorily made to me about deepen- 
ing my shadows, I hope jou will see that I 
have borne in mind — though more may be 
yet done in that wa}'. If I did not alter every 
thing you suggested in ' Pan,' I could give 
you reasons, some literary and some other- 
wise, which you would not take to be inade- 
quate. Your criticisms will not be thrown 
away upon me, if j'ou think me worthy of an 
opinion apart from all conventionalities of a 
vain courtesy and gallantry-, but will be use- 
ful long after the pleasure of praise has 
ceased to touch me. The ' Drama of Exile,' 
the longest poem, has been thrown aside by 
nearly all the oflScial critics as inferior to the 
rest — and perhaps as a whole it is unsuc- 
cessful. 
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"'Lady Geraldine's Courtship' appears to 
be the popular favorite. Oh for life and 
strength to do something better and worthier 
than any of them — I feel as if I could do it. 

" Tell me if you are writing. Miss Mitford 
had the great kindness to come to see me 
three or four days ago for a few hours, and 
we had all the gossip possible to women, upon 
various subjects, you among them. She is 
looking well, and full of her old vivacity, so 
charming, because no one knows distinctly 
whether it comes from the head or heart. She 
did not tell me that she had heard from you, 
— and I didn't tell her that I had heard from 
you. We couldn't, you know. We ' reasoned 
high ' as to whether you might not have fallen 
low — completing your descent down the 
Drachenfels, and explaining j'our silence." 

The next letter has no date, but internal 
evidence shows that it was written some time 
in 1844, and has reference to the portraits in 
" A New Spirit of the Age." It is valuable 
as displaying the opinion of one learned lady 
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of another learned lady of her own day, viz., 
Sara Coleridge, 

LIX 

" Thank you, my dear Mr. Home ; you are 
kinder than kind. I am delighted with the 
engravings, and shall have the poets (at least 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, Talfourd) 
framed, and hung up in this room. I only 
wish the editor had been one of them. 

" No more superfluous words, and thank 
you again. 

" E. B. B. 

" Wednesday, By the way, or rather out 
of the way, I hope I did not seem to infer any 
disrespect to Sara Coleridge in a general re- 
mark made in my letter yesterdaj". I forgot 
her while I wrote it. She is not a poet — she 
does not pretend to tlie facult}^ — but she has 
a lively fanc}', as she has expressed it in her 
prose fairy-tale, and possesses perhaps more 
learning, in the strict sense, than any female 
writer of the day. A theological essay, in 
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appendix to the late edition of her fatlier's 
philosophical works, is remarkable for its 
erudition, and its calm and candid ratiocina- 
tion. A little wire- drawn, but of sturdy 
metal. I have a high respect for Mrs. Cole- 
ridge. 

" And you will please to recollect, Mr. 
Home, that when I talk of women, I do not 
speak of them (as manj' men do, and as per- 
haps 3'ou 3'ourself are somewhat inclined to 
do) according to a separate, peculiar, and 
womanly standard, but according to the com- 
mon standard of human nature. 

" There is a postscript scarcely proportion- 
ate to the antescript ! " 

The following fragment of a letter written 
about this time has special reference to one of 
my books for children, either "The London 
Doll," 1 or " The Good-natured Bear " (both 
recently republished bj' Strahan) . 

LX. 

" .... I liked 3'our child's book, and 

» See Section in., pp. 188-9. 
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recognized in it, every here and there, some 
divine faint starlight from ' Orion.' But there 
is one gi*eat omission. There is a sense of 
God in the mind of everj' child, and to this 
you do not respond. Doctrinal insti'uction is 
out of the question ; but the sense of God, 
that instinctive aspiration of the child's mind, 
should not be met with silence and vacancy in 
the mind of the teacher. Now there is my 
sermon and criticism for you, both in one, if 
3'ou will accept them so." 

Having only occasionall}^ had the pleasure 
of meeting Mrs. Jameson, I should have felt 
diflSdent in venturing to bring her upon the 
scene. Fortunately this can be done by a 
better hand, Mrs. Jameson having visited 
Miss Barrett during her period of seclusion. 
The date of the following letter appears to be 
Dec. 3, 1844 : — 

LXL 

" Not a sound — not a sign ! . . . Tell me, 
for I do long to hear what is called now-a- 
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days the ' real mesmeric truth.' ^OrotoroT — 
in English we have nothing complaining 
enough, though we arc said, here in England, 
to have the spirit of grumbling. . . . 

" Since I wrote last I have seen Miss Mit- 
ford again, and I have latelj' received hor prom- 
is3 of an early visit. That is, she will come 
as she did before, for what poor ' L. E. L.' 
used to call the ' super-felicity of talking,* 
and stay with me from noon-tide to seven 
o'clock, P.M. Also I have seen Mrs. Jame- 
son, . . . and she overcame at last by sending 
a note to me from the next house — 51, Wim- 
pole Street. Do you know her ? She did not 
exactly reflect m^' idea of Mrs. Jameson. 
And 3^et it would be both untrue and ungrate- 
ful to tell you that she disappointed me. In 
fact she agreeablj^ surprised me in one respect, 
for I had been told that she was pedantic^ and 
I found her as unassuming as a w^oman need 
be — both unassuming and natural. The 
tone of her conversation, however, is rather 
analytical and critical than spontaneous and 
^pulsive, and for this reason she appears to 
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me a less charming companion than oiir friend 
of Three Mile Cross, who ' wears her heart 
upon her sleeve/ and shakes out its perfumes 
at every moment. She — Mrs. Jameson — 
is keen and calm, and reflective. She has a 
very light complexion — pale, lucid eyes — 
thin colorless lips, fit for incisive meanings — 
a nose and chin projective without breadth. 
She was here nearly an hour, and though on 
a first visit, I could perceive that a vague 
thought or expression she would not permit to 
pass either from my lips or her own. Yet 
nothing could be greater than her kindness to 
me, and I already think of her as of a friend. 

"Miss Martiuerai is astounding the world 
with mesmeric statements through the medium 
of the ' Athenseum ' — and yet, it happens, 
so that I believe few converts will be made by 
her. The medical men have taken up her 
glove brutall}' — as dogs might do — dogs, 
exclusive of m}' Flush, who is a gentleman. 

"Well, have jou received my poems? In 
the ' Pan ' you will observe that I accepted 
certain of your suggestions, and neglected 
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others — neglected some because I did not 
agree with you, aud some because I could not 
follow ray own wishes. In fact, or rather by 
fantas3% that poem seemed to me to belong to 
Mr. Ken3'on. In various manners, past de- 
scribing, he has lavished so much interest and 
kindness on it, and on me through it, that he 
seemed to mo to have all the rights of adop- 
tion. He wanted various things altered, which 
I altered for the most part. Here and there, 
however, I was obliged to resist — though not 
without pain. And when I proposed having 
the Greek names (on which point I do alto- 
gether in my inward soul agree with you) , he 
spurned the idea of turning Jove into Zeus, 
and I had not the courage to stand by my 
arms. 

"... The volumes are succeeding, past 
any expectation or hope of mine. ' Black- 
wood's ' high help was much, and ' Tait's ' 
not unavailing. Then I continue to have 
letters of the kindest, from unknown readers. 
I had a letter 3'e8terday from the remote 
region of Gutter Lane, beginning, ' I thank 
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thee I ' . . . The American publisher has 
printed fifteen hundred copies. If I am a 
means of ultimate loss to him, I shall sit in 
sackcloth. . . . 

*' I have not heard a word from Leigh Hunt. 
... I am grateful enough to him as it is, 
having, in addition to all former causes of 
gratitude, the present delight of reading his 
new critical work upon poetry. The most 
delightful and genial of poetical critics he is 
assuredly. Not that I always agree with him. 
I have it in my head, for instance, that he 
knows Ben Jonson somewhat superficially, — 
and underrates his lyrics immensely,^ and ac- 
cepts the popular prejudice about his 'jeal- 
ousy,' etc., even blindly. Is there a poet of 
England, new or old, who has written so much 
praise of his contemporaries as Ben Jonson? 
I know not. Does that fact prove jealousy in 
him? I infer not. Then, Beaumont and 
Fletcher he is niggardly in selections from, 
and for a reason I do not admit, for he says 

1 The above was written before Leigh Hunt had published 
aU his remarks on Ben Jonson. 
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that it is impossible to quote a passage longer 
than a very short one without falling upon 
matter of o.ronse. Respectfully, I abjure the 
reasonableness of such a reason. Then , again, 
I seriously am of opinion that even if he re- 
jects, ... he might, out of the broad S3'm- 
pathy of a poet's heart, have had patience 
with Milton's divinity, as another form of 
mythology. There may be sectarianism in 
the verv cutting; off of sectarianism. I am 
sorry (very) for some things said, and some 
things left unsaid, in the paper on Milton — 
for instance, the omission of one of the very 
noblest odes in the English language (that on 
the Xativitj'), because — it is not on the birth 
of Bacchus ! Objections like thes6 apart, the 
book is, however, a beautiful book, and will 
be a companion to me for the rest of my life. 
My brother George gave it to me as the most 
acceptable gift in the world. Talking of 
books of poetr}', tell me the name of the poem 
you are writing. My American friends ask 
about 3'our ' Gregory,' ' Cosmo,* and ' Mar- 
lowe,' and want to naturalize them a little 
nore. 
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" Mr. Tennyson is quite well again, I un- 
derstand. Wordsworth is in a fever about 
the railroad which people are going to drive 
through the middle of the Lake School. So 
excited was he, that his wife persuaded him 
to go from home for a time, and compose his 
mind. He went, like an obedient husband — 
but he has come back again with ten fevers 
instead of one — and the time of his absence 
he spent in canvassing for Members of Parlia- 
ment who would not sa}- ' a}' ' to it. Fifty 
have promised, he sa3's, to protect him — 
although Monckton Milnes, having caught cor- 
ruption from the Utilitarians, dares to oppose 
the master-poet front to front, and sonnet to 
sonnet. Mr. Browning has not returned to 
England j'et. 

"And then I hear that Carlyle won't be- 
lieve in mesmerism, and calls Harriet Mar- 
tineau inad, 'The madness showed itself 
first in the refusal of the pension — next, in 
the resolution that, the universe being desirous 
of reading her letters, the universe should be 
disappointed — and thirdl}', in this creed of 
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mesmerism.' I wish (if he ever did use such 
wonls) somebody would tell him that the fii*st 
manifestation, at least, was of a noble frenz}', 
which in these latter daj's is not too likelj' to 
prove contagious. For m}- own part, I am 
' not afraid to sa}' that I almost believe in 
mesmerism, and quite believe in Harriet Mar- 
tineau. 

" Ma}' God bless you, my dear friend. 
Take care of yourself, and be very happy. 

"E. B. Barrett/* 

LXII. "50, WiMPOLE Street, 

" May 12th, 1845. 

*»Your friend, Mr. Poe, is a speaker of 
strong words 'in both kinds.' But I hope 
you will assure him from me that I am grate- 
ful for his reviews, and in no complaining 
humor at all. As to the ' Raven ' tell me 
what you shall say about it ! There is cer- 
tainlj' a power — but it does not appear to me 
the natural expression of a sane intellect in 
'■•atever mood ; and I think that this should 
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be specified in the title of the poem. There 
is a fantaclicalness about the ' sir or madam/ 
and things of the sort, which is ludicrous, 
unless there is a specified insanity to justify 
the straws. Probably he — the author — in- 
tended it to be read in the poem, and he 
ought to have intended it. The rhythm acts 
excellentl}' upon the imagination, and the 
' nevermore ' has a solemn chime with it. 
Don't get me into a scrape. The ' pokerish- 
ness ' (just gods ! what Mohawk English !) 
might be found fatal, perad venture. Besides, 
— just because I have been criticised, I would 
not criticise. And I am of opinion that there 
is an uncommon force and effect in the poem. 
" I am delighted at the prospect of 
' Orion's ' being republished in New York. I 
love the Americans, and think they deserve 
your ' Orion.' A noble and cordial people, 
for all their ' pokerishness ' — save the mark ! 
But Mr. Poe seems to me in a great mist on 
the subject of meter. You yourself have 
skipped all the philosophy of the subject in 
your excellent treatise on ' Chaucer Modern- 
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ized,' and 3'ou shut 3^our ears when I tried to 
dun you about it one day. But Chaucer wrote 
on precisely the same principles (eternal prin- 
ciples) as the Greek poets did, I believe 
unalterably ; and 3'ou, who are a musician, 
ought to have sung it out loud in the ears of 
the public. There is no ' pedantic verbiage ' 
in Longinus. But Mr. Poe, who attributes 
the ' CEdipus Colonoeus ' to iEschj'lus {vide 
review on me) , sits somewhat looselj^, probar 
bly, on his classics. 

" Yours truly ever, 

"E. B. B. " 

LXni. " 50, WiMPOLE Steeet, 

"September 29th, 1845. 

"Do let me hear from you, dear Mr. 
Home, and quicklj' , as my foot is in the air — 
balanced on the probability of a departure 
from England, — for some land of the sun yet 
in the clouds — Italy perhaps, Madeira possi- 
bly ; there to finish my recover}', or rather to 
prevent my yearly rechute in the wintry cold 
— so let me hear from j^ou quickly. It seems 
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long since I have heard from j^ou — and I listen 
in vain for jour ballad book, ancl for other 
pleasant sounds of you which alvvaj's must 
be three times welcome to me. I am likely 
to go very soon if at all — the uncertainty is 
dominant, — and I have been long and con- 
tinue still in great vexation and perplexity 
from this doubtfulness. . . . If I go to Italy 
it will be b}^ sea, and high authorities among 
the doctors promise me an absolute restoration 
in consequence of it — and I m3'self have great 
courage and hope when I do not look beyond 
myself, I have been drinking life at the sun 
all this summer (and that is why the fountains 
of it have seemed so dry to 3'ou and the rest 
of the world) , but, though in improved health 
and courage, I am sometimes a very Jacques 
for melancholy, and go moralizing into a thou- 
sand similes half the uses of the day. Mr. 
Mathews has sent me his 'Abel.* Do vou 
know any one who will review it with a justice 
leaning to mercy's side? I wish I could do 
something for it, as the writer is so anxious 
for the fate of it here in England, and has 
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been kind to me. Miss Mitford proposed 
kindly coming to see me before I left England, 
but I have no spirits just now to make fare- 
wells of. When I set up my Republic against 
Plato's, nobody shall say good-by in it ex- 
cept the ' good haters ' one to apother. 

" Now I do hope to hear of 3'our prosperity 
as soon as possible. Is 3'our American edition 
of ' Orion' out, as Mr. Poe announced it? 

'* Always believe me, dear Mr. Home, 
*' Faithfully and gratefully yours, 

*'E. B. B.'* 

LXIV. 

" Monday [no other date — 1846]« 

"I thank you, my dear Mr. Home, for 
your kindness in the gift of your ' Ballad 
Romances,' and for all the pleasure I have 
had in the work. * The Monk of Swineshead 
Abbe}',' and the * Three Knights,' and the 
unforgottcn ' Delora,' strike different keys, 
and are all three deep with various music. 
The ' Monk ' is very vigorous and significant, 

d in the ' Three Knights ' I like 3'Our satyr 
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who swears by his horn, and your giant who 
wakes ' like a giant from his slumbers ' and 
swears like the same. What I like least in 
the volume — now, you know, I always persist 
in telling the truth — is the Elf-story, though 
I enjoy the beginning and the end just as 
you would have me. But — but — I eschew 
Grandmamma Guy and her night-cap and 
' the small boj^ ' — who is not ' the small boy ' 
— entirely, for machinery ; it is no right 
machinery for the elves, in my mind, and I 
saj^ what I think. The familiar and the super- 
natural are brought too close together, per- 
haps — ' shoetye ' and ' blue sky,' as you say 
in your Apocrypha. Now look at Draj'ton's 
tale of ' The Fairies * — how pure and musical 
that is ! I hold that a Grandmanmia Guy 
would never have sight of a • real elf, let her 
put on her spectacles ever so I The opening 
of the poem has great beauty, and so has the 
close of it, as I said and must say again. 
And that surprises me that you should allow 
jourself to wander from the keynote after the 
fashion you choose. 
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'^ l^it the monks — but the knights — oh, 
^v? must all thank j-ou for these things just as 
I ^..o. And Ben Capstan has vigor and mean- 
^^'^g too, only that I object a little to his Doric, 
>vhieh is not sweet Doric, and take the liberty 
^>f thinking it unlawful. Scotch is lawful, 
l^ut I should object to Zummerzetshire ! I, 
for one. And I should object to Cockneyism 
t< fortiori. Wrong, perhaps ! But I tell 3'ou 
the truth. 

"And so you go to Ireland. Do you go 
directly, and is it a prospect which pleases 
3'ou ? I wish you the most satisfying of suc- 
cesses in the dirt of politics, and hands still 
white for the Muses. 

"May God bless you, for this year and 
other years. Success to this book especially. 

*' If you could see what a tangle my 
thoughts are in, you would smile. 

'* Ever most tnily and gratefully your 
friend, 

" Elizabetu B. Barrett. 

at a beautiful image that is in illus- 
f the transiency of life, — 
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* The shadow of the windmill sails 
Across yon slope of sunny green.' 

It strikes me much." 



LXV. " Pisa, Dec. 4 

"Dear Horne, — Your good, kind, loj-al 
letter gave me all the pleasure j'ou meant it 
should. I mean to ' answer ' it ere long, but 
as my wife wants to send a letter by an 
inclosure I am now getting ready for this 
evening. I could not help shaking your hand, 
through the long interval of Italian air, and 
saying, if only in a line, that I know your 
friendliness, and honor your genius as much as 
ever. One of these days we shall meet again, 
never fear — and then you shall see my wife, 
3'our old friend, and hear from her what I 
have often heard from her, and what, perhaps, 
the note tells you. She has long been wanting 
to send it. She is getting better every day, 
— stronger, better wonderfull}', and beyond 
all our hopes. It is pleasant living here. 
Why do you not come and try? This street 
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we live in terminates with the Palace in which 
your Cosmo killed his son. 

" Ever yours faithfully, as of old, 

*'E. Browninq." 



LXVl. 

" Pisa, Colleoio j<'kbdinando, Dec. 4th. 

"At last you see, m}' dear Mr. Home, I 
am writing to you, and if I could but, while I 
write, with a breath dispel all my misdeeds 
against 3'ou, I should bo glad, believe me. 
But the truth has made itself apparent to you, 
I hope — that my silence and backwardness 
of late have been all parts of any thing but an 
unkind feeling to j^ou — of a difficult position 
of my own, indeed, which it was scarcely pos- 
sible to move in without the risk of falling 
from it. If I had seen you, for instance, in 
the course of the last two years, you would 
have seen what I wished you not to see — not 
through distrust of you^ as 3'ou may suppose. 
I have been tied and bound — I could not 
help mj'self. Then, in not answering 3'our 
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last Dublin note,^ I knew I should be away 
when 3'ou returned, and I could not say so, 
and I did not choose to leave our Chaucer [ ?] 
and send j^ou a ' double ' letter for another 
end than the postage. You had deserved 
better from me, and I had it in my head to 
write to you to another effect just before m}'^ 
marriage, which I did not do, precisely 
because the head whirled and whirled. Our 
plans were made up at the last in the utmost 
haste and agitation — precipitated beyond all 
intention. Now j^ou will forgive me, and try 
to think of me as I have never ceased to be, 
as your friend in the truest sense. I have a 
good deal surprised you, I am certain, though 

> [Mr. Homo was at this time the special Irish " Commis- 
sioner " for the " Daily News," then edited by Gharies Dick- 
ens. For the purpose of establishing a connection in the 
" sister isle," Mr. Homo had an office in Dublin, unlimited 
credit on tlie resources of the paper, a " sub-editor " and a 
staff of reporters. Tliis was during the terrible famine, and 
Mr. Homo tiavclod to Limorick along tlie south-west coast of 
Clare into Gal way and the wildii of Counemara for the purpose 
of sending reports of the actual state of things witnessed by 
himself. Mr. Dickens's brilliant but brief connection with the 
" Daily News " is well known. — S. R. T. M.] 
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you have written to my husband so very kind 
a note, for which we both gratefully thank 
you ; and perhaps it has struck you that a 
woman might act more generously than to 
repay a generous attachment with such a 
questionable gift and possible burthen as that 
of uncertain health and broken spirits; to 
which I can only say that I have been over- 
come in generosity as in all else, though not 
without a long struggle in this specific case ; 
also there was the experience that all my 
maladies came from without, and the hope 
that if unprovoked by English winters, they 
would cease to come at all. The mildness of 
the last exceptional winter had left me a dif- 
ferent creature, and the physicians helped me 
to hope every thing from Itah'. So 3'ou see 
how it all ended. I have been gaining 
strength every week since we left England ; 
and Mrs. Jameson, who met us in Paris and 
traveled to Pisa with us, called me at the 
end of six weeks, notwithstanding all the 
emotion and fatigue, ' rather transformed than 
improved.' She has no\^ gone to Florence, 
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and we are left to oui'selves in a bouse built / 
by Vasari, and within sight of the Leaning 
Tower and the Duomo, to enjoy a most abso- 
lute seclusion and plan the work fit for it. I 
am very happy and very well. Pisa was 
recommended to me for its climate, and, 
besides, is a good beginning of Italy, both 
for language and art. Wc have heard a mass 
(a musical mass for the dead) in the Campo 
Santo, and achieved a due pilgrimage to the 
Lanfranchi Palace to walk in the footsteps of 
BjTon and Shellc}', and also of Leigh Hunt, 
He inhabited, I think, the ground-floor. 
Then, a statue of your Cosmo looks down 
from one of the great piazzas we often pass 
through, on purpose to remind us of you. 
This city is very beautiful and full of repose, 
— ' asleep in the sun,' — as Dickens said for 
the best word of his ' Letters from Italy.' 
What are j'ou doing, and where going ? Shall 
we hear ? Whenever there shall be means of 
seeing you again, be sure that I shall not talk 
of hearing rather — except the guitar should 
tempt I 
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" Think of me, dear Mr. Home, as always, 
most truly and gratefully j'our friend, 

"Elizabeth Barrett Browning." 

LXVII. [Same date.] 

" We were reading your letter, my dear 

Mr. Ilorne, together, on our little terrace — 

• 

walking up and down and reading it — I 
mean the letter to Robert — and then, at the 
end, suddenly turning, lo, just at the edge of 
the stones, just between the balustrades, and 
already fluttering in a breath of wind and 
about to fly away over San Felice's church, 
we caught a glimpse of the feather of a note 
to E. B. B. How near we were to the loss 
of it, to be sure ! And it would have been a 
great loss, notwithstanding all that she seems 
to deserve ill of you, scarce deserved by a 
friend of yours who holds you in unalterable 
regard. But could it indeed be true that we 
did not answer your letter before? Now, 
surely we did answer it. I can't make up 
my mind to plead guilty to such a charge of 
negligence, and I seem to remember tUe very 
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pap3r I wrota upon, my husband first, and 
then I. Think again whether you did not get 
such a letter ? — Well ! — it does not much 
matter now. What I want novo to speak of is 
the deep sympathy with which we both listen 
to all 3'ou tell us of yourself — so characteris- 
tic, and not the less admirable for that I Ma}* 
I not say so, mj' dear friend? K we were in 
England, perhaps we should have to make out 
life with mustard and cress, too — the only 
vegetable I was ever distinguished for the 
cultivation of! Cabbages and potatoes grew 
so much too slowly for me that the}' were 
always dug up to make place for something 
more active. Here we live for nothing, or 
next to nothing, and have great rooms, and 
tables and chairs thrown in, — and although 
hearing occasionally that Florence is to bo 
sacked on such a day, and our Grand Duke 
deposed on such another, I have learnt to 
endure meekly all such expectations, and to 
hold myself as safe as you in your garden, 
through them all. One thing is cei'tain — 
that the Italians won't spoil their best sui*- 
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touts by venturing out in a shower of rain 
through whatever burst of revolutionary 
ardor, nor will they forget to take their ices 
through loading of their guns. So I am as 
brave — as brave — as the Pope isn't. My 
husband bids me remember to tell you how he 
rushed away from Florence in June in order 
to be cooler, and went to Ancona^ prudent 
people that we were, leaping right into the 
caldron. The heat was just the fiercest fire of 
your imagination, and I seethe to think of it 
at this distance. But we saw the whole coast, 
from Ravenna to Loretto, and had wonderful 
visions of beauty and glory in passing and 
repassing the Apennines. At Ravenna wo 
stood one morning at four, at Dante's tomb, 
with its pathetic inscription, and seldom has 
any such sight so moved mo. Ravenna is a 
drear^', marshy place, with a djad weight of 
melancholy air fading the faces of its inhabit- 
ants ; and its pine forest stands off too far to 
redeem it anywise. That Lord Byron should 
have praised it, is just a token of the spells 
of the Guiccioli — who has revolutionized, 
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you see — like the rest of the world — into a 
Mme. de Boissy. Some one told us the other 
day that she was ' still very beautiful.' * How 
I long to see your ' Judas,' with the apjpended 
poems. The subject was a daring one, and 
admissive of the finest things. All I com- 
plain of at Florence is the diflScult}^ of get- 
ting sight of new books, which I, who have 
been used to a new ' sea-serpent ' every morn- 
ing, in the shape of a French romance, care 
still more for than my husband does. Old 
books we can an-ive at ; and besides, our own 
are coming over the sea. Oh, but we haven't 
*given up England altogether — we talk of 
spending summers there, and have a scheme 
of seeing you all next year, if circumstances 
should permit of it. Thank 3^ou in the mean 
time for intending to write to us, and tell us 
every thing about books and men. For j-ou 
do intend it, don't you? I thank j^ou before- 
hand to make sure of it. In particular, I 
want you to tell us of yourself. So used am I 
to be grateful to jou that it scarcely can be 
a strange thing to read those most kind words 
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in which 3011 promise a welcome to my hus- 
band's poems, — only 3^011 will believe that 
kindness in that shape must touch me nearest. 
God bless you, dear friend. I am as ever, 
and most trulj'^ 3'ours, 

" E. B. B. 

" Dear Miss Mitford has been much less 
well than usual, I do fear. But it does not 
appear to be a dangerous indisposition. You, 
who take courage alwa3's, will keep it. The 
day for thinkers and writers, and only for 
those, is breaking fast.' 



9> 



LXVIII. London, September 24tli [18511. 

" My DEAR Mr. Horne, — I am writing this 
for Robert as well as for myself. We leave 
England for Paris to-morrow, and as- you 
made no sign we concluded that 3'ou were 
still at Broadstairs,^ and did not pay you our 
visit. I am vexed to have to go without 
seeing you again. We send by the Parcels 
Deliveiy Company to 3^our address, dear 

^ With Dickens. 
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friend, the new editions of our works, and the 
last new poems. We wish you to have them 
for friendship's sake, and remain in all affec- 
tionateness of thoughts and wishes, your 
faithful, 

"Robert and Elizabeth 

" Barrett Browning. 

**The above are literally my last words 
written in England, I think. You will write 
to us, won't you, sometimes ? Send any letter 
to New Cross, till we have a fixed address in 
Paris." 
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